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Aims and methodology of 
the IllEP research project on 
financing educational systems 



This research project, launched by the International Institute for 
Educational Planning early in 1970, originated in an inquiry as to the 
real possibility of the developing countries financing theiz^ educational 
objectives in the course of the United Nations Second Development 
Decade, bearing in mind the high level of expenditure that has already 
been reached in most cases^ the constemt rise in unit costs, and the 
increasing competition within the state budgets themselves that edu- 
cation will probably encounter in the future from the financing of 
productiye investments; debt servicing, and other predictable expen- 
^kditures. ' ■ . 

Viewed in this light, therefore, the research is not strictly limited 
to the study- of financing techniques, but has wider aims: • 
1.. To explore the real weight of probable fineuicial constraints on the 

development of educational systems up to 1980. 
2* To study the various financing methods likely, to augment resources 
and to define a strategy of educational financing more closely- 
adapted to social and economic realities. ^ 
3. To analyse certain alternative solutions (ne^Kf structures, new 
technologies, etc. ) capable, by reducing costs or improving' the • 
efficiency of the teaching process, of leading to a better baleuice 
betMreen educational targets and the resources available for them. 
In addition to these extremely cone ''ete objectives, concerned with the 
real problems facing educational planners in all countries, thexolla^- 
tion of the essential data should provide the basis for the answ^s to 
more theoretical questions, affecting, for example, the type of corre- 
lation between educational expenditure and the level of development, 
between the level of expeliditure and thie method of financing, between 
the leyel of unit costs and the development of the educational system, 
etc. 

With these aims in mind, two types of study are being undertaken: 
1. National case studies for the retrospective (1961-70) axid pros- 
pective (1989 or beyond) analysis of the expenditure, financing and 
costs of educational systems in the widest and niost ^representative 
possible sample of countries at least fifteen; these studies should, 
as already stated, reveal both the magnitude and the nature of the 
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iTnanelal constraints to be expected In the general framework* of 
the development of the economy, and of the finances pf the slate, 
and the level and various alternative forms for the possible deve- 
lopment of educational systenis: These. studies will thus co^'er the 
whole field of educational financing, cost?, and policies in each 
country concerned. 
2. Specific casg studies covering, first, the different possible 

methods of financing (centralized, debentralir.ed, pOhlic, private, 
etc. ) and, especially, origin;il ways of raising supplementary 
resources, and, sec'bndly, tlu stucly of new educational solutions 
calculated to reduce costs. 
These studies are being carried out in Member States by the HEP in 
close collaboration with national specialists, either from government 
departments or from univefVsities; in many cases the research is a 
concerted effort by the IIE^ and the country concerned, for the com- 
mon benefit of both parties'and of the international community as ai. 
whole. «> . ^ !^ 

This project will culminate in a'synthesis report summing up the 
findings relating to all the problems posed. The studies themselves 
are being published as si^ilcfle monographs in the collection 'Financing 
educational systems', comprising two series, one of country case 
studies and one of specific case studies. r , 

The financial outlay for the implementation pf this ambitious project 
could not be provided from Unesco's basic grant ^o the Institute. ' The 
HEP is deeply grateful to the Member States and various organizations 
who, by their voluntary contributions, have enabled it to launch and 
pipsue this research: in particular SIDA (Swedish International 
D(?velopment Authority), NOHAD (Norw'egian Agency for Intei^natiohal 
development), DANIDA (Danish International Development Agency), 
CIDA (Canadian International Development Agency), the Republic of 
Ireland, *and the Ford Foundation, The Institute is also deeply 
indebted to the IVIember States and national specialists in various parts 
of the world who have agreed to co-operate with the HEP in carrying 
out these studies. The publication by the IlfeP of certain studies by 
outside consultants does not necessarily in;iply, however, the Institute's 
agreement with all trie opinions expressed in them. 
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This study on financing primary and secondary ecjucation in Nepal by • 
Mr. NilaHantha Rao Padhye deals with a country where the develop- 
ment of schooling is considerably hindered by the lack of resources,* 

While schooling had hitherto been Neither free npi: compulsory, in 
1964 new legislation authorised the 'panchayats*, the decentraUsed 
administrative districts, to decide, on their qwn, whether primary 
schooling was to be compulsory and free. These nmeasures wete 
financed by additional taxes instituted to this end. This stucty by . 
Mr. Padhye aims mainly at assessing th^ results of these measures 
in the districts^ where they were adopted in comparison with*dl«tricts 
where the old systeni h&s remained in effect. 

Td do so the authpr identified three zones within the country; the 
fivM included the capital, Kathmandu, and the surrounding region ^ 
because of the specific character of this relatively urbanised zone; 
the second corresponds to a sample of districts where schooling has 
remained optional; the third includes, those districts which hav6 
Adopted the programme for compulsory, free schooling. After des- 
cribing the existing administrative system, ?ind analysing the structure 
of the schOt>l system,* the iiieans and mechanisms of financing and ^con- 
trolling primari^ and secondary schools, the author devotes the body of 
his report to cqmp^ring^ the conditions of school attendance in the three 
zones. 

The consequences of the financing reform adopted by certain 
•panchayats*, explained above, become very clear when analysing the, 
origin of the resources of primary, schools in the three iones under - 
consideration: 

• The share of local public financing is nil in the Kathmandu region, 
. small or slight (less than 5 per cent) in the zone whgire schooling 
remains optional; it has, however, become very high in the zones 
where free, compulsory schooling has be^n adopted (52.4 per cent 
in 1970); " i 

- conversely, the share of national government public financing varie 
respectively from 29.2 per cent to 42 per cent and 28.2 per cent; • 
financing from private sources varies "concomitantly: 70.8 per cent 
53. b per cent apd 19.4 per cent in the three zones. Within 
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financing from private (sourceB, the level of the actual school fees 
is respectively 38.7 per cent, 8.9 per cent and 0 per cent, the 
recent trend being an increase in private financing in the Kathmandu 
region, a noticeable drop in compulsory schooling zon^s and sta- 
bility in the other regions. 
Unit costs of primary schools vary significantly In tlie three tones. The 
minimum (Rs^38) is to be found i the compulsory schooling zone where 
a drop of about 25 per cent occurred between 1966 and 1970 as a result ol 
the' rapid-growth in school .attendance. The maximum is to be found in V 
Kathmandu (Hs.54) where an increase of 110 per cent was recorded over 
the same period. , ' 

The effectiveness of compulsory schooling and the financing reform car 
also be seen on enrolments: for the first foijr years of pr^imary schooling 
^he level of enrolments increased by 40 per cent in the optional schooling 
zones, by 56 per cent in^the Kathmandu region and by 310 per cent in / 
the compulsory schopUng zones, showing the effectiveness of this measur 
At the level of general secondary education, private financing is very . 
important in all zones (over 70 per cent) and, most^especially in zoned 
where primary schooling is compulsory (90 per cferit). Between 1966 and 
1970, ;unit costs of secondary schools, primarily as a result of the in- 
crease in the pupil/teacher ratio, "decreaeedHn all zones; 25 per cent in 
the Kathmandu region, 37.5 per cent in the zones with compulsory pri- 
mary schooling, 45 per cent in the- third zone. Unit costs vary from 
Rs.iai in Kathmandu to Rs.25Q in the. third zone. Similarly, over the 
same period, the level of enrolga^eofes rose by lOO.per cent in Kathmandu, 
by 185 per cent in zones with optional primary schooling and by 265 per - 
cent in zones with compulsory primary schooling. 

In each of these levels, the author analyses the factors affecting de- 
velopments in school attendance in the different regions (level of econo- 
nriic development, teaching conditions, possibilities of private sector 
financing, relationships between student numbers in the primary and 
secondary levels, etc. ). He also points out the importance of salaries 
in unit costs and explains the differences in costs between the zones by 
the average pupilAeacher ratios (which vary fit>m 12 to 19), the per- 
centage of qualified teachers (18.4 per cent on average in certain zones, 
26. 3 per cent in others) and the average salary (Rs. 1 .680 in districts 
with optional schooling as opposed to Rs. 2 663 in districts with com- 
pulsory schooling). ' 

Not all the lessons which can be drawn from this study are contained 
in the author's conclusions. In particular, those concerning the re- 
lationships between current and capital expenditures, between public 
and private financing, between the rise in enrolments and the financing 
system,' can be formulated only in the consolidated cbmpari3on which 
the IIEP will draw up when all the country, studies are completed. ' 

Mr, Padhye's very original study throws considerable light on the 
fihancial factors in th.e educational poliqy of Nepal. In this respect. 
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not only does it constitute an important contribution to the knowledge, 
of the problems of financing education, but also to the methodology 
of educational planning. , 

The HEP is grateful to the authorities and national specialists of 
Nepal for the extremely active help they were kind enough tp extend 
to the author in the preparation of this work. 



Raymond Poignant 
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A. OBJECTIVES OF I'M: CASE STUDV 

-^'^ ' \ . ' . ■ " ■ * 

Nepal is a developing country with a young, fast-grdwing and largely 
rurQ.1 population. As for most developing countries in similar cir- 
cumstances, the availability of finance must increasingly impose con- 
, straints on the rapid development of education, whicli is sought for 
•IjOtb^ecoroicriic an^ social reasons. It is of vital ihiportance that 
optimal use^ be mad^ of available fihance. For this purpose^ 'it is 
essential that ^ attempt be made to anialyse recent financing trends, 
irrespect^^ of the obstacles posed by lack of statistical data. .Indeed, 
this .case '^s^udy, for lack of precise data, must strictly speaking remain 
rather a Statistical survey than a rigorous financial analysis of first- 
hand seconti-liyel.edu cat ion. It may be added, however, thajt already ^ 
big Improvements are being made in. the collection and collation of the"" 
releviS^nt data and information; this in itself is an important development 
and will facilitate niore profound cost and financing analysis in ihe 
future. ■ " ' • . / 

The medn objifiictives^of fthe present report, which was undertaken by 
the M)iiUstry of Education in Nepal in collaboration with the International 
Institute for, Edu (national PlaOming, niay be summarized as follows; ^ 

(a) , . To analyse th0 Nepalese experience in educational financing between 
. 1965/66 and 1969/70, while a major educational.reifbrm was being 

implemented; ^ ' ■ ' 

(b) lo assess the general effects of the decentr,aliz£ktion pf educational 
financing on the' levelF and sources of finance; / • • 

(c) to assess &ie effects of this decentralization on first- and second- 

> level school enrolments in areas where universal free compulsory 
^educati9n was introduced and to compare them with other areas; 

(d) to evaluate the difference^ in achievement. . - j,'- 

B. SCOPE AND JLIMITATiONS 

jThe stucify^ deals comp with financing, expenditure and cdst 

trends vis«it- vis enrolment development between 1965/66 and 1969/70. 
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For comparative analysis purppsies, three areas typifying major 
diffez-c*K -n .ounto' were chosen. While the analysis undertakeh 
is naainly quantitative, nevertheless, pedagogical, social and other 
non-quantitative aspecLs are considered throughout. Inevitably, the 
data used in some instances rely upon estimates and value judgements,^ 
but the validity of the diagnosis, which is based on orders^of magnitude 
• rather than on precise figures, does not diminish in any sense on that 
account. ' 

. The three areas s-?" rcted for comparative study are illustrated'in 
the-map'on ^age ir) .rr;::i are as follows: • * 

"l. Kathmajidu - containing the central government political" and ad- 
ministrative headquarters - highly urbanized and relatively well 
developed; ' . 

2. FCE area - comprising the Chitwan and Jhapa districts, which * 
; are rural and r* iatively underdeveloped and in which the free and 

compulsory education programme was launched; 

3. 'Other' areas - consisting of a sample of tW:enty-six of the re-, . 
maining districts having characteristics generally representative ? 
of all the other zones oi Nepal. 

C. BACKGROUND OATA 

c . ■ ; . . , . * * ; 

In addition to highlighting these. areas chosen for comparative study, ^ 
it is appropriate at this point to outline some relevant background data" 
. on the eauntry itself, which may be summarized as follows: 

- Geography; area 54 362 square miles (141 400 sq. km/s. ), si-' 
tuated between India and China, which can be divided ge6graphicr 
ally into: • ' ^ 

(a) tropical zone of Terai up to 4 000 feet (1 300 metres); 

(b) tempfrate^zone of mountains and valleys at 4 000-10 000 feet 
(1 300-3 300 metres); . . . * , 

(c) northern 2t>ne, main range of the Himalayas at 10 000-29 000 feet 

(3 300-9 50a metres); , ' 

- Demography : population about 11 milliofis with an annual growth 
rate of 2 per cent; age' distribution is: 

(a) 0-14 years about 40 per cent; 

(b) 15-59 years about 55 per cent; 

(c) over 60' years, about 5 per cent. 

- Political organization: an independent sovereign Hindu Kingdom » 
The King of Nepal, who appolints the Prime Minister and other 
Ministers and is aided under the Constitution by a Council of 
Ministers in the exercise of his executive functions, is the source 
of all executive, legislative ahd judicial powers. A pa^nchayat 
system of democracy was introduced in 1962 with the main^ objectives 
of mobilizing human and physical resources and developing local 
leadership; With this decentralization, a comprehensive local 
authority system ^f government was established under which 
seventy-fivo <lj^?trict panchayats 'will have statutory powers 
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relating especially to the development of education, health and 
agriculture; district panchayats may in turn delegate some powers 
to local panchayats. Village and town panchayats elect members 
' to district panchayats,a which are organized into 14 zonal committees 
T he National Panchayat (parliament) has a . membership of 125, of 
whom 35 are nominated arid the remainder^are elected district 
panchayat members - at least one from each district. 

- Economy : about 95 per cent of the population depends on agriculture; 
20 per cent of the country's surface area is under cultivation and 
some 65 per cent of the GDP^. comes from the agricultural sector. 
Per capita annual income is below that of India, Pakistan and Ceylon. 

. About 95 per cent of foreign trade is with India; food accounts for 
about 65 per cent and finished goods for some 13 pier cent of exports. 
Although there are 1 40C km. of all-weather roads, lack of surface 
communications is a major obstacle to the economic development 
■■ in this land-locked country. There is an interior air service and 
air links from the capital to neighbouring countries are bein^j de- 
veloped. 

- Education: the 5-3-2 structure) is to be reformed to a 3-4-3 system. 
.. The apparent enrolment ratio for first-level education (6-10 years), 

which is mainly state-aided, is about 35 per cent. The admission 
rate to second-level education, jirhich is, ir the main, privately 
financed, is around 65 per cent of grade* V. The 24 degree-gran t- 
j , \ing colleges and 12 junior colleges, all affiliated to the National ' 
University, have a total enrolment of approximately 15 per cent 
of all second-level enrolments, with a 19 per cent ratio of girls. 
Courses are strongly biased towards the liberal arts.- Legally, 
education Is governed by the University Act and the Education Act . 
of 1967 wherein departmental regulations are stated. 

D. STRUCTURE AND APPROACH * - 

In Chapter I, the organizational structures of the government and edu- 
cational administration are., described. Then, in Chapter II, mechanisms 
and procedures of financing for first- and second-level education are 
given. " • 

A comparative analysis of the trends in financing by Source and level 
is undertaken in Chapter III for the period 1965 /.6e'to 1966/70, when 
decentralizati^)ri of the political organization and educational administra- ' 
tion wa^ effected and the *free and compulsory education* programme was 
introduced. The absolute and relative trends for public and private 
financing of education are examined for the areas under study. 

• In Chapter IV, the deve^lopment of« enrolments over the period is . 
traced comparatively by area and relevant data on schools and teaching 
staff are exaijiined* 



J. GDP =-gross domestic product. 
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The evolution of recurrent and capital expenditure over the. period 
is traced in Chapter V. Absolute, relative and unit cost trends for 
recurrent expenditure are first assessed, capital expenditure trends 
are surveyed, together with an overview of the relationship of finance 
to expenditure, • 

Finally in Chapter VI, a summary/ of the findings^ and conclusions" / 
are given. 



I. The structure of Nepalese administration 



The main interest in this chapter i§ in the organizational structure -and 
fun^ctions of government adnriinistration and;iDf the administration of 
. education. • 

A. GOVERNMENT AdMiNISTRA'tION . ; 

( i) Different administrative levels ^ » i 

. In Nepal, there are four separate but cl6sel>; related categories of ad- 
minii-vrative organisation: (a) the state or the central government ad- 
ministration; (b) the zonal administratfon; (c) distrfd't aidministration; 
and (d) the village administ^'ation^ This administrative structure .is 
illustrated in Figure 1. 

' ■ \ . c> 

(ii) Central administr s^ tion 

- 5 ' - 

'First and most important is the whole fabric of the central administra- 
tion,, comprised of a number of ministries and agencies which are 
controlled and supierv'ised by niinisters with the help of civil servants. 
THe main administrative organization of His Majesty's government is 
. the Council of Ministers (the Cabirrfet). The King of Mepal is not only 
Head of State but also Head of the Govemmer . Normally the Prime 
Minister presides over the meetings of iihe Council of Ministers. The 
Council of Ministers- is responsible t6*the King-and to the parliament. 



(iii) Zonal administration 

In .each^'ibT the 14 zones of Nepal there is a Zonal Comtnissioner appoint- 
ed by His Majesty as the administrative head ot the zone. Provision iis 
made for a zonal co_.imittee to aid and advise the Zonal Commissiorifer 
in the exercise ;>t* his functions... * . * 
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FIGURE 1. GOVERNiMENT ADMIN'ISTRATION 
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Financing first-level and second-level education in Nepal ' * 

.■ ■ . . ■ ■ ' \ - 

(iv) district administration 

• . . ' * . . • . , ■ 

For administrative purposes the 14 zones are further divided into 75 
distripts. The district panchayat is the administrative body which con- 
' ducts district-level administration. The Chairman of the district^ 
panchayat exercises* his power in consultation with the Chief District • 
Officer (CDO) >yho is appointed by His Majesty's Government (HMG) . 
of Nepal. Until recently each Cng.worked as the secretary to the ' 
chairman of the distrit?t panchayat, but the. Ordinance of 1971 has re- 
movedjhis particular role of the CDO and has made his position more 
dTstirict and significant. * 



(v) VUlage administration 

The village and the town panchayats are the adinigistrative bodies at 
the village 'and town levels respectively. While the membership of 
village panchayats is fixed at 11, that for town panchayats varies with 
the population size. , ^ c - ' 



^^^i) Role of the central adm inistration 

' '. ~ ' , \ ' ^ ' 

The role of the central government is to exercise control over the ad- 
ministration of the kingdom, to formulate suitable policies and to give;... • 
general direction to the zonal,' district and village panchayats. The 
responsibility of co-ordinating the work of the zonal, district and village 
administrations also lies with the pent ral Administration. The division 
of work betw^een the different ministries, working procedures, powers and 
functions for all levels of administration have been fixed by law. The 
Work Distribution Regulation of 1960, Working Pcpcedure Regulation 
oi 1971, Civil Service Code, etc. , are among the chief regulations. 
The central government ^ercises its role in accordance with the ^ ' 

following guidelines: - 
<a) To safeguard the. solidarity and tl^e sovei^eigpty of the country; 

(b) to. bring all-round development to the count rjT "by raising the living ^ 
standards of the people; 

(c) to remove all kinds of socio-economic bottlenecks" for the economic 
^ y development of the country; ' ' , ' " 

(d) to create a social climate in the country that would encourage the 
people to take an active p.. in the task of nation-building. 

' : * e 

t ^ - ' , ■• » . ■ 

^vii) The role of the zonal administration, 

The role of the^onal administration is as follows; 
(a) To maintaiijr peace anc order in the zone; ' 
{ht to exercise general supervision and control and bring aly)ut co- 
ordination in, the work of the zonal-level offices of the Government; 

.20 ' ' y 

I 20 • . — . 
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(c) to study and inspect the general working procedures of the district, 
town and village pahchayats in the '::one; 

(d) to* discharge other furictions according to the orders amd directives 
issued by HMG from time to time; and ^ . 

(e) to give necessary direction to the district adniinistration to irhple- 
ment the-decentralization scheme oi the government, 

. > , ' * . ■ <3 

(viii) The role of the district administration ? , 

■ . a . * . ■ 

The role and functions of the district administration are as follows: 

(a) -pTo implement the decisions of the district panchay at; 

(b) ' to exercise supervision and control and to bring about co-ordination 

in the work of the districtrlevel offices of -the. government; 
(c to perform otKer furictions according-to the orders or dir*ectiohs i 

issued by the govemmerit frdm time to tirrie; 
(d) to carry out the orders of the zonal administration, ' 
The CDO has been provided with all the administrative p9wers of a 
departmental head in the case of the district-level office's of the govern - 
^ ment» Formerly the CDOs were working as the secretaries of the/ district 
Pianchayats and were.responsible for carrying oiit the function of the 
district administration^ Redently the panchayat development officers of 
the districts have been made secrei^ri«s of the district panchayats. . This 
has made the role of the CDO more important than before because he can 
now watch and control the activities of the district panchayat without 
'being personally ii^volved, \ w 

r ■ V . 

(ix) The role of the village adjninis ^ .un^ 



la) To conduct surveys, and to supply necessary data on thd area; 
(b) to establish co-operative societies; 
-(c) to provide agricultural extension services; 

(d) to collect land revenue; , ' c 

(e) ; to develop first-level and adult education; 

(f) to promote minor irrigation projects; 

. ^6^ to*>provide primary health services, 

. • ' ^ •■ - ' ■ . . 

B. THE ADklNISTRATIO]Sf OF EDUCATION 

.. 

(i) Educational reform 

• ■ ' , ■ ^ ■ ■ . .. ■ - ■ 

Parallel, with the national decision to decentralize political and ad- 
ministrative structures, the aim was to decentralize the educational 
/sjf8temvft>r decision -makings participation and finance-raising purposes, 
' 'Thus.tfiW Village and Town Panchayat Amendment Acts of 1964 and,.l:§^5 
/ respectively empowered local authorities to raise an education tax to ' 
meet the cost of the Free and Compulsory Education Programme, ', It 
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was . intended that the formation* of district education committees and 
school management committees wo^ild initiate the mobilizatit>n of human 
and physical resources, co-ordinate village, district and national 
activities and encourage a greater self-h^lp output in terms of'cash, 
material's ^nd labour,- Finally, it was also aimed to raise staindards 
by enooCtraging. the local authorities to employ trained teachers; The 
organizational structure of educational administration is shown in . ' 
Figure 2, .With a few rare, exceptions for sjtate-owned schools, all 
•first and second -lev el schobls arre publicly Owned by the school manage- 
ment committee, which is the responsible local authority, 

(ii) First and second-level education ' ' 

— ' ' — ■ '. — ■ 

The structural reform is shown in Table \. 
Table 1, The structural reform of the educational.system 



School y.ear 



.1 2 3 4 5 6.7 8.9 10 



Pre- reform . . 

Primary x x x x ,. x 

lyfiddle » XXX 

High ^ X, X X 

Post-reform 

First level x x x 

Lower second levels • x x x x 

Higher jgecond level . ^ . x 



The aim of the first-level school curriculum is to make pupils literate, - 
Gejieral and pre-vocatiorial subjects will be taught at the lower siecon'd 

level. Higher-stage second-level education will be of three types: 

General '\ mainly a general curriculum with some vocational subjects; 

Sanskrit : mainly ct general curriculum but with emphasis on Sanskrit; 

Vocational: emphasis on vocational subjects such as agriculture, home 

science, trade and industry, secretarial studies. - 
A list of'technical training centres run by different ministries is 

jgiven in Apperidix A, . - . 



(iii) Third-level education 



Tribhuvan University, the only.uiiiversity in th^ country will function 
as an autonomous body within the regulations laid down By the National 
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FIGURE 2, ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 
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Education Committee,^ Tlie university has responsibility for alL third- 
level education and comprises thirteen institutes, as follows: veterinary 
sciences and agriculture; engineering; medicine; applied science and 
ijpchnology; arts, humanities and social sciences; general sciertces; 
fine arts; business, public administration and commerce; sanskrit 
studies; education; law; Nepalese; and Asiatic studies. 

The main objective of third-level education is to produce trained 
manpower and for this purpose it is divided into four levels as fpllows: 

(a) Certificate level: low- level manpower; 

(b) Diploma level r middle-level manpower; 

(c) Degree level : . high-level maiirpower; 

(d) Research level : specialized manpower,- 

The length of course for these levels will be'cietermined by the institute 
^concerned and nriay differ within levels. (See Appendix- B for tht? universi- 
ty organizational chart. ) 

\^ . - > . ■ 

(iv) Adult education .. ^ - 

The Ministry of Educatiolf, allded by' oth'er nnnistrie|, spearheads, the ' 
drive to" promote literacy (rate for literacy advanced from 1 per cent 
in 1950 to 11.8 per cent in 19.70) and functional adult education/ "Vo- 
luntary organizati-ons also assist in this campaign. 

(v) National Education Committee 

A high-level national education committee will be forn>ed to implement 
the National Education Plan. and will h%ve the following main functions; - • 

(a) To formulate policies and issue directives; 

(b) -to co-ordinate the functions of Tribhuvan University,, the Ministry " - 
'of Education and other educational i .^n.cies;' 

(c) to evaluate the progress of the entire educational programme; 

(d) : to report to His Majesty the King from lime to time on educational 

progress; . . ^ ' '- : 

ie) \o clarify the plan as requiredT • 

«.■'■*•- ^ ' . ■ ■ ' 

(vi) Central educational a dministrat ion ' . 

_ o 

The central government plays a very sigriificant role in the educational 
administration of the CQuntry. At the head oi the Ministry of Education 



1.' Tribhuvan University was established under the University 'Act of 
1959. It is a self-governing and organized corporate body, compe- 
tent to exercise its powers and duties under the provision of the 
University Act. The autononriy and functions of the University are 

. - given iri Aj^pendix C. * . ' ? 



'24. 
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there is a Minister of Education of cabinet rank who is responsible for- 

. • the administration and development of all levels of education, ©ften 
/the Minister of Education has to look after the work of more than one 

/ rninistiy, hence there is provision for an Assistant Minister of Edu- 

/ cation. Below the Assistant Minister of Education, th^re are a.nun>ber 
of permanent civil servants recruited by the Public Service Commission 
for various functions. The executive head of the ministry is the Secre- 
tary of Education, a senior civil servant* He, ^n turn, is assisted by 
the Joint Se^l'etary in the ministry and by the Director-General in the 
DepartriVent of Education. 

There are two main organizations at the central level for ths de- 

. velopmeht of education in Nei)al - the Department of Education and the 
Ministry of Education. The Department of Education, which functions 
under the Ministry of Education, is f-esponsible for the over-all de- 
velopment of first-level, second-level, vocational and adult education 
in the country. The development of instructional materials, including 
te:<t books, lies with the Department of Education. The office of the 
Controller of Examinations, which conducts the High School Leaving 
Certificate-Examination on a nation-wide basis, comes under the De- 
partnient of Educatibn, 

Within the orgunizaltonal framework of the Ministry' of Education, 
besides Unesco/ l iucef affairs, there ai'e^ separ3.te divisions to lo'ok 
after third-level educatibn, teacher training, physical education artd ^ 
administrative affairs. The formulation of educational plans originates 

c in the different divisions of the Department and the Ministry of Education 
and is co-ordinated by the Planning Division, Statistics Section of the 
ministr>\ The Planning Division keeps contact with' the National > 
Planning Commission for all matters relating to the formulation, im- 
plementation-and revision of educational plans. (A detailed organizational 
chart of th^ Ministry of Education is given in Appendix D. 

The development of- education in Nepal is thus divided between the 
IVJinistry and the Department df Education, In academic matters the in- 
stitutions of third-level education are^controlled by Tribhuvan University, 
but in other matters they are controlled by the ministry. Technical 
schools do not come unde^ the Ministry qf Education. At present, not 
all types of education in the cpuritry are under a common umbrella, but 
under the ^ew Education Plan they will all come within the responsibility 

" of the Ministry of Edutation. . . 

, The Minister of Education is the final authonty but he delegates some 
pow-ers t6 the Assistant Minister and to the Secretary of Education. The 
Secretary bf Education also delegates responsibilities to his subordinates. 

The central government is.the final authority on curricula for first- 
and second -lev el schools Tb ^'- Central Curriculum s^nd Xpxtcfiook 

. Committee, which is headed by the Secretai^y of Education, . is* composed * - 
of the sectional heads of the Department of Education, the heads of the . 
College of Education and the National Vocational Training Centre, 
cy/riculu^ consultants of the Department of Education, the Chief ■ • 
Administrator of the Educational.Material Organization, second-level 
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school headmasters, a university representative, subject 'specialists 
and perfeons j^nterested in education, , 

Every year the central go\emment prepares the-.^utigiet for allotypes 
of first- and second-level schools in Nepal. The Ministry of Finaac«, 
, after discussions with different authorities of the Ministry of Education, 
finalises the budget and s'.bmits it for approval to the National Panchayat. 
The National Planning Conjmission member in charge of education keeps 
close contact with the authorities of the Ministry of Finance to ensure- 
that sufficient t^udget-has been made available to meet the targets of the 
National Education Plan, - . 

For the promotion of educational quality the? first-level teacher-train- - 
ing centres (one in the capital and four in different ^regions of the country) 
provide both pre-service and in-service training programmes to first- . 
level school teachers. -For the training of second-level school teachers'-' 
the College of Education offers two-year>I^d and four-ye'ar B.Ed courses 
for second-lfevel school graduates. There is also a one-year B.Ed course 
for- the liberal arts -college graduates. In-service training programmes \ 
for firgt- and second^level school teachers are conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Education in close collaboration with the College of Education -° 
authorities; , \ " ; 



Jvii) Zonal education administration _ o - 

In each zone there used to be one Zonal Education Officer, appointed by 
the central government to supervise middle (grade VI to V^I) and high 
schools (grade VI to X|. '.Since 1970, HMG has abolished the Z'dnal 
Education Offices and has entrusted their work to District Education 
Officers (DEOs) in the 29 districts selected for this study! 

^vi^ii) District educational administration 

In 29 di^trlcfs there are District-Education Officers, ^ere is an Edu-^ 
cation Inspector in each of the other 46 distric^ts. The responsibilities of 
the District Education Inspector lie in the supervision of 'first-level 
and literacy education within the district. His powers artd functions are 
laid down in the Education Code. Th^ supervision of lower and higher 
second-level schools lies with the DEb^ in,the 29 districts in which' 
they operate. ' J" ,\ 

. ■■ *■ ^ ■ • 

(ix) Insti tutional a,dministration . 

the school tnanagenient committees formed in accordan^ce with the ^ 
regulations in. the'Education Code, look after Jfche management of indi- 
vidual-<*schools. Therefore, it can be said that* the institutional ad- 
ministration lies with the school management c'aminittee.^^^^; T^ 
sponsibilities of the headmVster are delegated by this coi^mittee. 
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fx) Establ ishment of schools 

■ " ' — ' — * . o 

Primary 

The District Education 0/fice on the recommendations of a particular 
town or village panchayat, gives permission to es^tablis'h a new first- 

, 'level school, ' , i . * 

^ The new school should have at least ^0 pupils with one trained tea*- 

i.cher per class. There must be adequate space and furniture and also 
a playground,, and the local committee should be prepared to meet the 
cost of*the school*. • / ' 

Recognition of new schopls comes from the Department of Education 
on the recocrfinenclation of tife DEO. This officer can withdraw re- 
cognition from any first -level school if conditions within the school ^ . 
are not/satisfactory. , , ,^ 

•b. 'Second-levpl y . 

To start a new second-level school the following conditions must be 
met: 

(a) The neW school should in no case hinder the development of 
^ neighboliring schools; 

(b) provision should J^e made for at least two junior college graduates 
aj?d three' senior college graduates to teach in lower and higher 
second-level grades; . * ^ > 

^^{cl the building should have adequate space, furniture, .teaching ma- . 

P terials an^ a'playgi*ound; " 
(d) the local: community should be ready to bear the cost of the school. 
The Departnrient of Edycation gives recognition to second-leY^J schools 
oh the recommendation 9f the DEO; The. latter <jan withdraw recogni- 
tion from^a secotid-level school if he i^nq't satisfjled with the conditions 
at the new school. Prior to 1970 the Zonal Edupation Officers were 
responsible for the rhanag^mont of second-level schools. . 



(xi) Management of schooiis . * * 

.Schools afe managed by the school managemieiit committee. The compo 
sition of the first and the second-level school management, committees 
are given in Appendix E, . * 

The DEO, with the approval of the District Education Cpm'mlttee, 
can.dismiss a^ school managemeht committee andf^ake appropriate 
{peasures to organize- a new committee*. The Department of -Education 
also has the power -either to forifi or to dismiss the school management 
committee of any school if it considers it proper to do so. ^ " 

The {>owers and functions of the school management committees are 
as follows: . • . , *■ . - V - 

(a) To recruit qualified and trained teachers and to balance the 
finances of the school;^. * , - 
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(b) . to provide teac'iing mj^iterials^and equipment for the school; 

(c) to provide adequate spac o for classrooms, a playground, re- 
creational activities, etc. • ,^ 

The District Education Committee is composed df: the chairman and 
one npminated member of the district panchayat; the chairman of a 
village or town panchayat; two second-level^school headmasters; two 
first-level school headmasters; two persons interested in education; 
and the DEO. ' : ^ 

The school managenrient committees appoint or promote school tea- 
chers on the'advice of the DEO. The,qualification standards of teachers 
for different levels of education have been the following: 

(a) First-level'sc.hdol: higher second-level school graduate with a tea- 
cher-training certificate; 

(b) Lower secdnd-level^chool: junior college graduate with a teacher- 
training certificate; ' 

(c) Higher second-level school: college graduate with a teacher-train- 
ing certificate. * - . 

The school management committee, with the approval of the DEO,.^an 
appoint teachers who possess less than the above-mentioned qualifi- 
cations if qualified persons .are not available. In recru^ ig, preference 
is given to Nepalese teachers. • \ . ^ • 

o , ' , . ■ 

( xi i > Textbooks, curricful u m and education riiaterials 

Every school in the Kingdom is required to foll^ow the curriculum and the 
textbooks approved by the central government. \ The- government text- 
books contain guidelines whidh the teachers ^ire expected to follow. =x» 
The headmaster or the offending teacher is liable to be punished to the 

xtent of a Rs. 50 fjne by the DEO for a breach of textbook and curricu-. 
lum reguilations.. If the breach occurs a Second time the DEO can sus- 
pend the government grants and recogriition given tor the school. "The 
government textbooks are sold at a subsidized rate and the sole distri- 
bution of them has been given to^ a co-operative society called^'SAZA'.^^ 
(jovernltient textbooks have been made copripulsory in the schoolife of 
Nepal. The textbooks published by priv^Lte publishers are, however, 
also prescribed for ^jecond-level schools. 

• , D ' 

(xiii) Supervision and examina;tiQn of schools * ^ . 

The. DEOs are required to draw up a time-tabJle of their regular super- 
^ sion of schools and to subrnit it to the Department of Educattioh.and to 
iiie schools. At least once a y^ar all first- and second-level schools ; / 
are to be visited by their DEO. There is no- limit as-^regards the number, 
of 'surprise' visits '^o the schools. 

^- • '■>•>• * ■ 

1. The exchange rate in recent years has been Nepalese Rs, 10.12.= US$1, 
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(xiv) Pupil, evaluation 

*■ ■ ' * 

The marks secured in the annual and periodical examinations, atten- 
dance and the performance in different school activities are taken into 
consideration when promoting a pupil, but this procedure is rarely 
followed in most of the village schools. The promotion committee is^ » 

. composed of all the teachers and the headmaster of a school. The h^ad 
master has to send the periodical and annual examination reported to 
the parents. From grade I to IX, ihe individual schools conduct their 

' own examinations. At grade X, the individual schools conduct an 
annual examination, and-ther^ is also the High School^ Leaving Certi- 
ficate Exanrvnation conducted by the Controller of Examinations 
the Department of Education on a nation-wide competitive basis. 



11. Mechanisms and procedures of financing 



In this chapter, mechanisms and procedures of financing will be dis- 
cussed separately for the first level and second level, with the focus • 
of attention on salaries and the system ^f grants. 

A* FIRST- LEVEL FINANCINQ MECHV»AriSMS ' ' 

(i) Salaries . ^ - " 

First-level school teachers can be classified unl^er four broad cate- 
gories: \ /• 

(a) Teachers working in fully government-support'i^d schools (the total 
number of w^ich is about 160); 

(b) tekchers working in the government-aided schools; 

(c) teachers WQrking under the Free and Compulsory First-level 
Education (FCE) scheme; ' \ ' 

(d) teacheris working in the unaided schools, \ * . 
The teachers working in the first categ6i:>^ of first-leveI\schools are 

on the government payroll and th^ir salaries are uxiiform tlWoughout 
the country.. Such schools are gradually disappearing and node hc^s been 
established since 1950. The teachers for such schools ai^e^ rebriUted by- t 
the Public Service Commission and their salaries are fixed the central: 
goveMiixient. In order to have a common type of learning in all tlie first- • 
level schools or.the country, these Schools have identical curricula and 
follow other government regulations. 

leachers working in the government-aided schools are paid by the\ 
school management committees. The salaries of the untrained teachers 
are fixed by these committees. In the case of trained teachers the . 
school management committees have W follow the government regulatipM 
and.fix the salary at not less ithan RS. 115 per month. " ' • \; 

. The salaries of teachers working in FCE areas are fixed by the school 
management committees. The central grants only cover SS per cent / 
of the teachers' salaries. Normally the trained teachers an^e not paid 
less than the official government rate. 

There is no iiiniformity in the pay scale of teachers working^n the? 
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unaided first -level schools. Here too the rate of salary is fixed by 
the school management committees. . 

The rate of salary of the first-level school teacher varies from place 
to place. A. wealthy community provides an above-average rati^ of 
salary and a poor conimilihity cannot even provi'de th^ normal rate of 
salary recommended by the goverriment. The government has fixed 
' the following rate of salary for teachers (1967/68) in aided schools: 
trained teacher, Rs. 115 per month; higher second-level school graduate 
teacher, Rs. 105 per month; Rs* 9P per month for teachers with grades 
VllI educati(3^. 

The aided schools have a better rate of salary than the unaided first- " 
level schools. One should bear in mind that in most villages, besides 
the salary from the community, teachers get other benefits* yuch as 
free accommodation, meals, etc, , and this is difficult to assesd in 
monetary terms. Therefore, tin- present study does not take these 
benefits into account. (See Appendix F for salary slcales and incremental 
• rules for trained teachers). 

Prior to 1969/70, the central government ufeed to send the grants to 
the office of the CDO. These grant's were then disbursed by the.offi<^e 
accountant, with-the approval of the CDO, on the recommendation of 
the District Education Inspectors. From 1970/71 onwards a different 
practice has been followed for the disbursement of governpient grants 
which are now sent directly to the offices of DEOs, ,who have been em- 
powered to disburse the amount directly to the teachers if they desire to 
do so. The grants are .deposited in the nearest bank and the bank cheques 
are operated with the joint signatures of the CDO and the DEO. 

(ii) Purpose and, regulation of grain is , ' . ' 

The first and most important purpoise of the central grant is to exercise 
general control over the different activities of the schools. The second 
purpose has been to help schools' to meet their budgets, and the third to 
facilitate curriculum and text-book regulations in schools. Besides the 
regular grants', the central government also awards specific grants- to 
schools, i.e. grants for equipment, . sports, -fumiture and building. 

Normally the central government does not provide grants for the 
construction of school buildings. Dn.rare occasions a partial grant for^ 
school construction is provided. GenertiUy it is the community br'the 
school management committee that makes provision for the financing * 
of school buildings. Maintenance of school buildings is looked after by 
the school management committee. The materials for school buildings 
differ froni plaice to place; generally locally available materials, i.e. ■ 
bamboo, .elate, bricks, wood, etcr, are ifsed for construction. The 
labour for construction is mainly provided by the local people and con- 
struction rnaterials-are also donated by the local. people, in many 
villages. ~~ .* 

Excluding a very small number of unaided firstrlevel schools, all 
first-level schools receive annual grants from the central govemnlent.- 
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The government grants are based on the i>umber of teachers (1965/66) a 
follows: Rs, 1 100 per teacher per year for schools having up to five 
teachers; and Tls, 1 380 per teacher p^r«year for schools having up to fiv 
trained teachers. Until now the central government ha-fe only been dble 
to guarantee the salaries of the trained teachers, In actual practice 
there are more\ teachers than envisaged in the grants-in-aid formula; 
hence th j untrained teachers g6t less salary than stipulated. The FCE 
schools receive 25 per cent of the^teachers' salaries from; the govern- 
ment and the rest they have to meet from their own resources. 

While awarding grants to the first-lpvel sch^ools, the government has 
enforced the following regulations: 

,1. The school week lasts from Sunday {o Friday, operating for six 
hours' daily with a half-day on Friday, The total teaching hours 
should be^not less than five hours-per day; ^ 

2, in tropical areas the ischooi may operate in the morning only, with 
the approval of the District Education Officer or Inspector; 

3, each teacher should teach from 28 to 33 periods (one period = 40 
4 "minutes) per week^^ with the exception of th'e headms^ster who 

should tesM^h from 16 to 20 periods a we^k; * 

4, the school should operate for *220 day^ a year and* observe govern- i 
monl holids^ys; 

5, teachers are entitled to sick leave of 15 and casual leaVe of 12 days 
iiinuaUy ; « 

6, the headmaster should keep the leave records of all teachers; 

7, the teacher/pupil ratio should be as follows: . 

- 1 tea»cher - 20 to 40 pupils ^ 

- 2 teachers - 41 to 65 pupils . * 

- 3 teachers - 66 to 85 pupils , 

- 4 teachers - 86 to 100 pupil's 

- 5 learchers - 101 and pupils above 

8, the number of teachers for different grades of first-level schools 
should be as follows: 

- schools having three grades should have at least two teachers; 

- schools having five. grades should have at l.east three teachers; 

9, the management comniittee should appoint trained teachers^ Only 
if they cannot find a trained teacher can an untrained teacher be 
appointed; 

10, the * remote regi9n* allowances to teachers and their annuial salary 
increments should be met by the schoojl management comnxittees; 

U. th'e government grants should be utilized for the payment of the 
teachers* salaries; ' ' 

12, the school management committee should meet the salaries of extra 
teachers if such teachers are appointed; * 

13, each school should send progress reports to the Department of 
Education through the DEO's or Inspector's office. 
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Xiii) First>level school buc^get *■ 

Each first-level school is required to prepare ite budget for the whole 
year. This must be done in Accordance with the apjjjroved method. 
Where banking facilities are Wvailable, «cash must be deposited and 
the account should be operated by the jdirit signature of the treasurer 
and the headmaster, Accountfs for all expensed must be kept. The 
secretary of the school management committee should submit the 
'school accounts to the committee, the latter appointing an auditor to 
audit the^accounts, " The *ischooi accounts can be supervised by the 
school.management conr\mittee members or by*the DEO or by any of 
the auditors froni the Department of Education. ^ ^ " 



. (iv) Taxation 



The Village Panchayat Anlendment-'Act of 1964 haa^ empowered the, 
village panchayats to levy an edufcMion tax if- the village assembly de- 
cides to launch Free and Compulsory First-level Education programmes 
in its area. The rate of the tax should not exceed Rs, 50 per child per 
year. The tax is levied on 'the landowners who have their lands in the 
panchayat, The panchayat can also levyctaxes on the following items: 
' fixed businesses or professions; 

- vehicles in the area; ' 

- purchase and sale of cattle; 

- festivals, fairs, etc, 

The town panchayats have also been authorised to levy taxes on the 
above items, by the Town Panchayat Amendment Act of 1965, 

The National panchayat has the power to create or increase taxes 
for educatioi;^. Any new proposal to increase tapcation must be passed 
by the.Natiorial Panchayat- in the forni of an act# Up to the stated limit 
in the act, the authorized body caa increase taxes for education. 



B. . SECOND-LEVEL FINANCING MECHANISMS 

■>•«-. > • 

(i) Salaries ' 

n . 

The central government fixes the rate of salaries for government 
school teachers. In the case of aided schools, 'it is the management 
committee which fixes this .rate. While giving grants to multipurpose 
vocational secondary schools, the central government has fixed the*'rate 
of the minimum salary to. be given to the headmasters and to other 
teachers, 

To understand the rate of salaries of second-level scho61 teachers, 
^t is important to ipention the different types of (pire-reform) second- 
level schools in Nepal, These schools can be classified 'into two 
broad categories: middle (grades VI-VIII) and high (grades VI-X), 
Then there are vocational multipurpose second-level schools which 
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offer vocational subjects, such as agriculture, home science, secre- 
tarial training and trad© and industry. As in the. case of first-level 
schools, there are also government second-level schools in the 2^ 
country, although the number is small. Lastly,, there arfe some 
government-aided second-level sohools^ and vfery few unaided second.- 
lev«l schools. 

The salary rates in the government high and middle schools have 
'been fixe"d as shown in Table " ■ 

Table 2. Salary rates in government high and middle second-level 
schools, 1965/66 ^ 



Number ^ 
of teachers Basic " Monthly 

Grade of teacher ^per school /qualifications salary (Rs.) 

High schools (lower and higher-stage second level) ^ 

Gazetted II class 1 (headmaster) B.A. or B;Sc. 650 - 1 000 

^, or B.Com. 

Gazetted III class 2 (teachers) - As above 475 - 750 - 

- Gazetted IV class 5 (teachers) I.A. or I.Sc. 375 - 550 

or I. Com. 

Non-gazetted 1 class 10 (teachers) , As above 250 - 425 

Middle schools (lower-sUge second level ) 

Non-gazetted I class 1 (headmaster) I.A. or I.Sc. 250 - 425 

, ^ or I. Com.. 
Non-gazetted II class 5 (teachers) High school 155 - 265 

. : ■ * graduate 

. , - ■ 

Source; Ministry of Education, Nepal 



Like those of thp teachers in the government schools^ the salaries of 
teachers and headmasters in.vocationalTiigh schools. have been fixed 
by the goifernment. The salary regulations which are enforced from, the 
financial year 1967/68 are given in T^ble 3. 

In multipurpose high schools, there are assistant teachers and head - 
teachers. The assistant teachers get their safaries from* the general 
fund of the school and allowances from the government grants. The 
rate of allowance is Rs. 80 for teachers who have two years' training 
and Rs. 25 for those with one years* training. All vocational teachers * 
get their salaries at the above rates for the general grants-in-aid 
/amount. 

The midclle school gets an annual minimum grant of Rs.2 400, and 
the amount partially covers the teacher's salary. In the case of the 
high school, the school management committee pays the. teacher from 
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Ti-Me3. Salary ratei in vi^c^donal high ichoofi, 1 



talegoiy 



), Headmaster 



'i^, Tuachev, 



3, Teacher; 



4rTea( er 



5; TtfacV r 



6,' Teacher 



7, Teacher 



Monthly salary 



R6.6S0 



.1 

as allowance 
I 

Rs.475 



Rs.400 



RsJOO 



R8.250 



R8.200 



QuallficBtions 



Other requirements 



(u) College graduate and vocational 
teacher training 

(b) ' Bachelor in Education 

College graduate 

(a) Bachelor in Engineering 
(bl Bachelor Of Science 

(c) Degree'ln Agriculture and 
Home Science 



(a) Provision o' at least two vocational 
bubjeds in the school 

(b) The .School should have sent candi- 
dates for the SLC Examination ' 

Experienced 



Experienced 



...(b) Gradiiate^v 



) 'College graduate + one year training (a| five years of experiencb 

(bl Two years of experience 
(c) Five ye^rs of experience 
(a) Five years of experience 



(c) Jnterniediale +\two y^rs training 
(a)' Gradtiate -i- one yVar training 
(bl Intermediate + twdVears training 

(a) ' Intermef)iat| + one yeV training 

(b) High school graduate +.W * 
year training " 

I 

\ 

(a) High school graduate ^ two 
.years training 

(b) High, school graduate ^ one 
, year training 



(a) Five years of experience 



4 . 



(a) F ive years of "experience 
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the minimani annual grant of Rs. 7 200.. Schools With targe enrolments " 
have a good income from school fees and,can pay the teacher;. at the 
gbvernmenr rate. 

As the number of unaided second- level schools is very limited, it Ip 
rather difficult to comment on the rate of salary of teachers of such 
.schools'. However, it can be, said that these teachers get- lower salaries ' 
as. compared with aided and government schools. 

As in the case of first-level education^, the school management commit- 
tee has the responsibility for the payment of teachers* salaries. The 
government grants- are disbursed in the name of the DJJO, who then depo- 
. 5its the^fund with the secretary of the school management Committee, 
tience, it can be said that the DEO is the disbursement officer for secdnd- 
level schools. The sanie procedure is applied to aided and multipiipose vo 
cational high schools. The government teachers are paid by the secreteiry 
or th6 accoiintant of those schools which receive direct grants from the 
central government. . ' \ 



(ii) Purpose and regulation of grants ' 

Teachers* salaries consume a very high proportion of the schools in- 
come and, therefore, it is difficult for the school management committee 
to manage a school without some help fronri the government. Therefore, 
one of the purposes of the government grant has been to provide this 
help. Th6 government regulation clearly states that the grants should 
be utilized for th^payment of teachers* salaries, but the grant' to second- ■ 
level schools is so meagre that sometimes it is only sufficient to meet 
the salary of one or two teachers. The second purpose has been to 
exercise some control over the school,- In the past the central grants 
to secpnd-level schools were disbursed in the name of the Zonal Edu- '. 
cation Officers. As the governAient has. recently abolished the Zonal 
Education Officers arid has upgraded some of the District Education 
Inspectors to the post of District Education Officers, the grants are 
now bei.^fe disbursed in; the name pf the DEOs. Th^ disburse the 
grant-in-aid to the secretary of the school management committee 
of individual ^schools. The central government receives its budget 
on a quarterly basis from the Ministry of Finance, hence the grants 
to schools are also disbursed four times a year. 



iiii) 



Second-level school budgets 



The practice of keeping a school budget in a systematic way has not 
been well developed in Nepal. Only in some modem second-level schools . 
•can one find a good budgetary record of school income and expenditure. 
Jiv most .schools, the recurrent and capful expenditures are not separated. 

The same applies ^^o the different sources of financing of schools. The 
central government should assist individual schools to maintain a.good • • . 
budgetary.prociedure. - ^ . * : 
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Mechanismi athl proceUttres offlnartcing 



(i,v) Financing of school building ■ -* 

The school martagemeni cor rnittee of the individual schools makes 
provisions for the construction and niaintenance of school building, 
•The sources of finance in most cases come from benevolent people. 
Usually the wealthy ^people in the eommunfty, for the sake of prestige, 
donate land and substantial amounts of money to the school management 
committee. In many cases such schools bear the-name of their bene-^ 
U^ctor, Where there are no wealthy people in the community, the local 
people contribute cash as well as labour and materials for the con- 
struction of buildings. Locally-available building materials are used 
for the construction of school buildings in most of the regions of Nepal, 

. When some general second-level schools are -converted intOoVocational 
schools, the central government gives grants for the construction of 
additional classrooms and laboratories. Sometimes unfair political 
pressure is involved in the school building construction grant. The 
panchayat leaders often influence the Minister and get special grants 
for the construction of school, buildings,. This grant usually covers half 
the cost of construction. The centk*al government^ in order to avoid 
politics in grants-in-aid procedure, is not in favour of awarding building 
grants to schools, "the government school'buildings are managed or 
maintcfined by, the central 'government budget, 

(v) Taxation • - 

Second-level education has not been made compulsory and there are no 
legal acts concerning it. Pi^pils who are qualified aind who wi'sh to 'have 
second-level education usually enter these schools after the succes&ful ' 
completion of first-level education. » Second-level schools can also ad- 
mit fresii candidates who have never attended school before. In such 
cases, the school conducts e^itrance examinations gind, according to the. 
performance .of the. pupil, grants admission* ' 

There is no tax for the financing of second-level schools in Nepal. The 
m^jor sources of finance arp the tuition fees, government grants, public 
donations and the income from the individual school's land. The village 
or district authorities cannot create or increase taxes for* education; 
this power is vested in the National Panchayat, ^ 



m. Analysis of financing by sources 



' . .... 

It is. the purpose of this chapter to analyse comparatively the trends' -"'^ 
of financing by source and level between 1966/66 and 1969/70, durinfevl 
which period'the decentralization of political andteducational adixiinlstra*||j 
v:tive structures, the reform Of the educational grants system and; parti • Jlf 
cularly, the. free and cbmpul^oi^ education, programme were being in- ' 
troduced. For comparativl^|^^fiinalyBi6 purposes^ three areas typifying 
major differences in the cQjuntry hav^e been chosen. 



Areas selected 



Kathmandu area 



This area comprises the thr^e principal districts of the Kathmandu 
Valley, Kathmandu (which contains the c^apital of Nepal), Lalitpur and 
Bhaktapur. These districta are highly urbanized, well developed and 
contain the centr&l governirient political and adiiiinistrative head- 
quarters .V ■ 



m 

1 



:Other'' 



The thjj-ee areas selected for comgiaratiye stu<br were as follows: 
Kathmandu; FCE (Free and Compulsory Education) i|freas; ^'C)the* 
-(a sample from non-FCE districts)w * ! ,1^ 

It was decided»to isolatfe the Kathmandu area because its level of 
develbpment fs so m^uch higher thah.tha^.of any other region in the 
country* FCE and 'Other* areas were selected because^ of the in- 
troductiog of the free, and compulsory |ducation programme in the*^ 
fornier; in complete contrast to the latter. ^ ; 
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FCE areas ' • . . . ' ' . - -^i] 

• This area comprises the Chitwan and Jhapa districts at the south- . ■ .i;i^lS 
central and south-eastern extremities of Nepal, respectively. The, '''j^^ 
free'and compulsory .education progr^imme has been launched in aU-TS i 

- . ' ■■■ ■ ■ . ■ ' . ' - .m 

] r ■ ,■ ..38-',-/-.., :V::i 
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.1 . ■■'.:) 

panchayats of these two districts^ Including its i^iitroduction in 102 vill- 
ages and eight town panchayats,. The twa districts are rural and re- 
latively, under- developed when compared with the Kathmandu area, 

* • • " . _ y ■ ' 

'■...'•»'' * " . \i 

'Other* areas , " 

The third area chosen' for comparison consists of a sample of i26 of 
the remaining districts, which have characteristics generally^ represen- 
tative of all the zones of Nepal, It comprises two districts from each 
of tlie 14 zones in the country, with the exception of Bagmati (which 
contains the Kathmandu area) and Mechi (which contains the Jhapa, ^ 
FCE areai, from^each of which one district has been chosert. The 
aim was to choose a typically mountainous district and a^ district 
fiilong the prosperous Terai Belt (or in a r her more developed 
mountainous region) from e&ch zone in ordjer to render the'sapiple as 
representative of the wholf country As possible, 

A, SOURCES OF FINANCI^IG FIRST- LEVEL EDUCATION 

AH first-l0.^f?l schools (except unaided schools) benefit from centra l - 
pu&iip financing by way' of grfitnts. In addition', schools in those areas . 
Where the FCE. programmes are in operation-benefit f^om local public 
financing through income raised from local taxation. 

Private financing of schqols is supplemented fijpm fees, from income 
Jfrom school land and from other^ sources , which include funds raised 
through donations and sub'scriptions from the public. In areas where 
the FCE programme is not in operation, school management cctoimitjees 
collect fees ranging from Rs« I to Jis^i per pupil per month according 
to their :grade. Most schools also have land donated by benevolent 
people, purchased from school savings, or ^ometimes^'handed oyer 
frong^govemment-o.wned land. This land has.become a useful source of 
finance, in adcjlition tb the donj^tions. and subscriptions from the public 
mentioned earlier as a source of finance, there is also linuch financing 
in ^kind', e.g., voluntary assistance and <educational items, although * 
this i9 difficult to convert into monetary terms. , . 

■ . ; >\ . • " ■' * 

(i)* Public financing by areas ' ' V . • ° 

Public'financing by areas and sources in a^olute and. percentage terms 
.. from 1965/66 to 1969/70 is shown in Tabl^ 4. 

a. Kathmandu 

^From Tab^ 4 it is. seen that there is no local public finaLncing ap^ 
that while total central public financing has increa6ed.from Hs^ 415 000 



Table 4. Public financing of first,- level schools by sourc/js and areas/ 
' current prices (thousands of Rs. ) / 



Areas 



Year 



Government grantii 
Amount, % 



Local income 
Amount % 



. Total - 
public finaiicfe 
Amount % 



Kathm^du 


1965/66 ' 




415 


6 56,2 








1968/69 




6512 • 


35.5 








1969/7D 




^708 


* 29. 2 






FCE 


1905/66 




231' 


37,6 


70' 


11..4 




1968/69 




468 


30,6 


750 


48.9 


r 


1969/70 




541 


28^ 1 


003' 


52.4 


'Other* 


\965/66 


1 


892 


43.6 


199 


4.6 




1968/69 


2 


720 


43.7 a 


300 


4.8 




1969/70 


2 


856 


, 42.0' . 


306 


4.5 

















41^ 
(362 



5^5, 2 
36,k;;V 
708 29.2 • 
301 49.9 \ 

80,6 ; 



1 218 

1 544 

2 091 



3 020 4B.9 
3 162 46.5 



Source; All the tables- are based on data from the Planning, Statistics 
and Research Division, Ministry of Education, Nepal. 



to Rs. 708 000 between 1965/66 and 1969/ 70, nevertheless, its"^ share of 
of all financing,ha8 dropped substantially from 56. 2 per cent to 29. 2 per 
cent. This Indicates the growing importwce of private financing in Jhis 

a^a. .... '. a „ " . 



FCE , . ' ■ • , \ . - 

It is seen from Table 4 that, in absolute t^rms, central and, parti cularlyji^gS 
iQcal public financing havfe increased dramatically over^the study period^ ^ Si 
Local public financing has increased from 11.4 per cent to 52,4 per centpS 
of all financing, while the central financing share has decreased relativ^|| 
flbom 37, 6 per cent to 28.2 per cent. Publicas a share of total firianclttgii^ 
has increased -markedly from 49. b per cent to 80. 6 per cent. Th(f fi- 
gures indicate that the introduction of the FCE^prdgramme has certain-, vjfe 
ly stimulated the rapid rise in local public financing. '/-''Mj. 



c. 'Other^ 



Table 4 figures indicate a certain stagnancy in the relative financing 
by souiJce for schools in^^Other' areas, where the free and compulsory 
education programme had notlaeen specifically introduced. While , 
both central and local public fina'hcing increaised moderately in abso- 
lute terms, there is hardly any relative change in pubJLic or private 
financing. 



Analysis of financing by source^ 



(ii)' Private financing t)y areas 

Private financing by areas and sources, in absolute. ajid percentage 
terms frc5m^l965/66 to-1969/70 is shown in Tafile 5. 



,^Ti^ble 5. private financing of first-level schools by sources and ^reas, current prices," 
(thousands of Rs.) 



0 ■. . ■ 

Fees Land Other Sources Total 



^ Areas 


Year 

* 


Amount 


7o 


Amount . % 


Amount 


% 


■ K^at^mandu 


1965/66 


155 


21.0 




168 


22,8 




1968/69 


> 600 


32,2 


. 10 .0.5 


« 593 


31. '8 




1969/70 *i 


. 939 


38,7 


• 22 0. 9 


757 


31. 2 


FOE 


' 1965/66 


37 


6.1 


'53 8.6 


223 


36.3 




1968/69 






90 5.9 


225 


14.7 




1969/70 






144. 7.5 


228 


.11.9 


'•Othet' 


1965/66 


■ 289 


6.7 


68 1.5 


' 1 892 


43.6 




1968/69 ■ 


' 406 


6.5 


- 600' 9.6 


2 204 


35.4 




1969/70 » 


602 


8.9 


8.10 11.9 


,2 224 


32.7 



Amoiant 



323 4^B 
--1 203.64.5 

1 718 70.8 
313 51.0' 
315 .20. 6 

* ' 372 19.4 

2 249 51.8 

3 ho 51.5 
3. 6'}6 53.5 



a. 'Kathihandii 

Table 5 figures show the extremely important part private financing 
has come to play in first-level education in this area - an increas^p from 
43. B per cAit to 70^ 8 per^cent of all financing fl$ 1970. Income (rom 
' fees increai^ed noticeably and accounted for 38.7 per cent of financing 
in 1970 as against 21.0 per cent in the midlsixties. Another reyiark- 
able feature is the large increase in income from other sources, i.e. 
donations, subscriptions, etc., which hp w account for almost one- 
third of all finahcong. Income from land is insignificant in this area. 

bv-FCE c 

The introduction of the free and corhpulsoi^y education p^rogranime, while 
boosting isdbstantially income from public financing sources (see 
Table 1)^ has practically stagnated financing from private sojirces as 
can be seen from Table 5. In relative terms, private financing has 
dropped from a 51.0 per cent to a 19.4 per cent shar^ of total financing 
in 1970* Income from land increased steadily in absolute terms but 
donations ah d subscriptions, etc., remained static in amount. and only 
accpiint now for some 11. S per cent of all finaiffcihg. .. ^ 
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* c. 'Other' * • " " - 

Table 5 figures show totarpriyate financing to have increased ^nodestly 
while iremaining relatively steady, continuing to ma4ce up about one-half 
of a)l financing. Income from dbnations and 'subscriptions,are import- 
ant here, but remained somewhat static in absolute terms while de- 
creasing from a 43. 6 per cent to'a 32.7 per cent share of all financing 
in relativef terms. .While percentage income from fees remained re- 
latively static, that from land increased noti'ceably to account for il.'9 
per cent of^all financing: in 1970. * ^ , r. 

tiiiV Observations on first-level educg^tional financiujg 

The evolution of public^and private financing in the three areas bet- 
ween 1985/66 and 1970 is summarized in-Table 6. From the 
financing strategy viewpoint, the indication wUh regard to the' 
FOE ai'eas is that the raising of local finance by taxation ap^e^rs 
tQ^ause stagnation of private sources.,of income which is not 
encouraging. • . ^ 



Table '>6. * Financing oV first -lever schools by pub He arid private sources 
(thousands of Rs. ) ■ , ^, . 





Public Sources 




, Private Sources 




Ar'ea 


1965/66 % 


1969/70' 


% 


1965/615 , > % 


1969/7^ 




'Kathmaindu 


415 56.2 


7 OB 


29.2 


, 323 ,43.8 


1 718 


70. 8 


FCE 


301 49.0 


1 544 


80. 6 


* ,313 51.0 


.372 


1,9.4 


'Other' 


2 091 49. 2- 


• 3 132 


4*^.5 


1^ 249 ,57.8 


3 636 


53. 5 



Table. 7 shows the.i:emarkable enrolment growth stimulated in the FCE 
area by the introductHn' of the F CE programme. Total financing per - 
pupiLfollows a fairly ncFrmal pattern, with the unit cost per pupil some- 
what higher in the Kathmandu ar^.a on account of the higher private 
subvention there. The allocation of public finance per pupil by area* . 
is also fairly normal, with tljte FCE area enj^oying a higher rate on ' 
iccouat of the introduction of the frefe and compulsory, education pro- • 
granffiTe. * . - ' 

On the. other hand, it interesting'to note that only in the FCE area, 
the financing per pupil did decline over the past five.years, while it : * 
has increased very significantly in the kathmandu area and^uite sub^' 
stantially in the other regions of the country. 



l|able 7, EvolutioriiOf.umt finaijcing per pupil by area from 1965/66'to (969/70, first-level schools 
• ■; grades F-V, current prices (Rs. I • 



Year 



Enrblment Publ. Financing Priv. Fina^ic ing Total 
Nfimber Change ?i» Unit 'Change fo Unit ChaDgefs Unft Change 



Cathmandu 



Other' 



1965/66 
196,8/69 
1969/70. 

1965/66 
1968/69 
1969/70 

1965/66 



1968, 
196.9, 



'65 
'70 



21 432 
29 028 
3 3 516; 

10 507 
• 29 400 
,43 164 

81 -545 
104 805 
113 8^0 



- 19.36, 
+ 35.4 22.81 
+ 15.5 21.12 

\ ' \ 

' - 28.65 
+179.8 41.43' 

+ 46,8 35.77 



, - 15.07 - 3<.43 

+17.8 41.^4. +175,0 64,25 +86,^' 

-3,0,51.26' +'23.7 72.38 +12.7, 

- 29.79 > 58.44 ■ . 

+44,6 10.71 - 64.0 52.14 -lU 

-13.7 1,62' -m 44.39 • -14.9 



• , - .25.64 - 27.58 
+ 28,5 28.82 ^12. 4 30. &3 
+ 8. 6 27. 77 -.3,6 31,93 



■•53.22 
+ 11. 1 59.45 ' +11.7 
■+• 4.2.59.70 . + 0,4 
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(iy) Other general observations 
a. Kathmandu . * ^. 



1. There.ig a tendency towards a greater reliance on private financing, 
amounting to 10;Bper cent of total financing-in 1970; 

2. one-third of all finance derives from donations s^d subscriptions; 

3. there has been a big relative increase in income from fees; 

4. questions yet to be .answered are: a) to wh^t extent can this area, 

. because it is relatively moce developed than the other are4s, afford 
. - a continupus, high level of private donations and subscriptions? 
b) how far can income from fees be further increased to support 
further expansion? i ' ' 



b. FCE ^' . 

1. The introduction of the FCE programme has stimulated a^df^amatic 
. increase in local pubUc financing making it, at 80. 6 per cent of 
total financing, extremely significant; 
2f. however, private financing has-at the same time stagnated and dona. 
^ tions and subscriptions gs an element ^f private .financing have 
^ remained static in absolute terms while decreasing from the pre- ' 
, = reform one^third to less than one-eighth of total financing;^ 
3. it has been shown that it is possible \o formaUze successfully a 
system of loc^l taxation for financing education; 
however, tbe questioa that has-yet to be answered is whether th^ ~ 
introduction of such a system may reduce the' spirit of self-help • 
and of private contribution, since the introduction of local taxation 
appears to have caused a stagnation of private financing. , 



4. 



c. 'Other' ' 

The financing structure has remained staUc at roughly: half public and 
half private financing. « • , 

B.. SOURCES OF FINANCING ^ECONb-LEVEL EDUCATION 
(i) Introduction ' • v 

y ' " . ■ ' • ' 

Central grants to schools are the only source of public financing of 
-second-level education in Nepal; there is no local public financing 
Private financing sources -^uititfn fees, income from land ai^d income 
from other sources, such as. donations and contributions - play a 
v^ry significant role in the development of education at this level 
- All second-level pupils (grades" VI-X) must pay tuition fees ^hich 
, range froni Rs; 6 to Rs. 10 per pupil per month. ^The rates are fixed 
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by the variotiS' school management committees. Incomfe from school 
land can be very significant, as in the case of the FCE area, although 
this income is not important in hilly and urban areas. As for first-level 
schools, this land may be received by donation or purchased from school 
savings. \A further'priva ? financing source mentioned earlier - 
donatip.is and contributions - may be in c^sh or in kind, i.e. voluntary 
work, provision of materials, etc., in addition to financial contribution.- 



ubllc and private financing by area 



Public and private financing by areas and sources in absolute and 
percentage terms from 1965/ 66' to 1969/70 is shown in 'Table 8. 



a. KathmanduX 

\ • • ■ ■ 

From Table 5 it ia^seen that total public finaiieing (i. e. government 
financing, since thei^ is- no public local financing) hSis increased 
steadily here from R&^576 000 to Rs. 997 "000 and, latterly, in relative 
terms by 5 per cent to a^ccount for 30. 3 per cent of financing in 1970. 

It is also seen that tota^X private financlnjg has increased steadily 
although pf course, sharing^a slightly reduced percentage of all 
financing at 69.7 per cent in 1970. However,., like the first level, this * 
. high percentage i^ndicates the importance of private finemcing in second- 
level education in the Kathmandiixarea. 

AB to the- trend of financing from^the various private sources, the 
only noteworthy feature is^ the steady ^relative decrease in importance of 
tuition fees from 57.8 per cent in 196^^66 to 51. 7 in-1970. This rela- 
tive decrease has been compensated for^mainly by increased govemmlent. 
gra"nts. \ 



b. FCE 

... ' \ • ■ 

Here, also, government financing is the sale source of public financing . 
Although there was some 50 per cent absolute increase in**public fi- 
nancing from Rs, 82 000 to Rs\ 129 000, this amount is still small and 
its relative importance has dropped back from 15. 6 to ld#8 per cent 
of total financing. 

The relative share of private financing ih>ll financing, hovers around" 
90 per cent - an extremely high element, A remarkable trend within 
private, financing has been the^ rapid increase of income froni land, 
from Rs.52 000 to Rs. 303 000, representing* a relative increase frbrti 
9.9 per cent in 1965/66 to 25. 4 per cent in*»1970. Relative income from 
tuition-fees has remained fairly stable at somewhat over one-third of 
all income. 



'Table 8, Public and private financing by 
current prices, (thousands of Rs. I 



terms. 1965/66, 1968/69 and 1969/70, 



Areas 



Public FinancinK^ 
Year Government grant % 



Private Financing 



Kathmandu 



PCE 



Other' 



. 576, 
"715 
997 
82 
91 
129 
.806 
1 104 
1 445 



2S:9 
25.3 
30.3 
15.6 
8.2 
10.8 
19,1 
19.9 
21.0 



1 287 57.8 
1 547 ^64.7 
1 698 51.7 
186 .33.8 
430 38.9 
436 36,5 
1 390 32.9 

1 777 32i0 

2 189 31.8 



40 
70 

■75 
52 



1.8 

:2.5 

2.3" 

9.9' 



235 21.3' 
303 25.4 
10 - 0,2 
121 2.2 
370: 5. 4 



. Figures in this rolumn repi esent total public financing since there is no financing by local taxatioii. 



.325 14.5 

496 17.5 

516 15.'7 

203 38.7 

348 31.6 

325 27.3 

2 019 47.8 
2 547145.9 

.2 869 41.8 



Tuition fees 16 . Land V Othe; % Total - ^ 



1 652 74.1 
m "74.7 

2 289 69.7 
443 84.4 

1013 91.8 
1 0.64 89.2 

3 419 80.9' 

4 445 80.1: 

5 428 79.0 



i 

f 

i 



I 

a 

I 



Si 
t I 



Analysis of financing by sources & 



c. 'Other'- . - . 

Here, too, there is no local public financing . Government grants have 
increased steadily from Rs. 806 000 to Rs. 1 445 000 and marginally in 
relative terms to account for 21 per cent of all financing in 19T0. 

Private financing has also increased steadily, from Rs.b 419 00016 
Rs.5 428 poo, retaining a relatively static share'of^over-all financing 
at some 80 per cent. Income from txiition fees has increased steadily, 
accounting regularly for somewhat less than one-third of an income. 
By contrast with the FCE area, income from land is, relatively, not 
a large item, althbugh'it is literally mushrooming in importance. 
However, income from other sources (donations, subscriptions, etc. ) is 
of extremely great importance in this area and although increasing gra- 
dually from Rs.2 019 000 to Rs.2 869 000 has been steadily decreasing its 
relative share of aU financing from 47, 8 to 41,8 per cent, 

Kiii) Observations on second-level educational financing 

The comparative evolution and mix of finarlcing is illustrated in Table 
9. The most striking feature is the relatively higher dependence on " 
vprivate financing in the less-developed FCE iand ^Cther' areas and, of 
course, the high level of public subvention in the better-off Kathmandu 
area. It may also be sa^d that the introduction of the free and com- 
pulsory first-level education programme in the FCE area must con- 
comitantly bring increased pressure for. further public subvention for 
second-level education. . ^ , 

Other important aspects of the financing^f second-level education 
are high Ugh ted.ia.Table 10. "Noteworthy among the figures for enrol- 
ment growth (which has an important relationship with financial growth) 
by area over the period is the increase by 193. 6 per cent from 19^5/66 
to 1968/69 in the FCE area, this indicates that the introduction of 
free and compulsory first-level education ^Iso influenced second-level 
education enrolment growth. 

A decrease ih total financing per pupil is shown for all areas'. The 
gaps in total financing per pupil between Rs. 131: 12 for Kathmandu, 
Rs. 210.40 for FCE and Rs. 254. 10 for 'Other' in 1970 are still wide, 
indicating that a nniore efficient use of financing in the: latter two areas 
is possible and desirable. ~- 

The allocation of public financing per pupil is of pairticular4ntferestj 
Here- again, gaps between Rs. 59.'78 per pupil for Kathmandu, 22.75 for 
FCE. and 53.42 for 'Other' in 1970 are noteworthy. There is clearly 
a case for further public subvention in the FCfi area. Other ob- / 
sejrvations can be summarised as follows:"' 

a. Kathmandu * . 

1. - It would appear that this relatively better developed area could 



FUianeint fint'kvtl and necofui-Uvttl s ' 

Table 9, o. Financing of secondiary schoolis by public and private 
sources 







' Public ' 






Private 




Area 


65/66 




69/70 


- % 


65/66 


% 


69/70 


% 


Kathmandu 


576 


— r • 

25.9 


997 


30,3 


1 652 


74.1 ■ 


2 289 


69,7 


FCE.^ 


82 


15.6 


129 


10,8 . 


.443 


84,4 


1 064 


89;2 


•Other* 


8d'6 


19. 1 


1 445 . 


21.0 


3 419 


80,9 


5 428 


79. 0 



afford a higher level oi^private financing per pupil. 
2, A re-distribution of ptiblic' financing from this area to the less ; 
well-off FCE area would seem justified. 



b; FCE ^ o , 

Prospects for meeting the inevitable incffeased demand for second- 
level education depend upon a more efficient use of the p'resent level— 
of fincmcing an'd a relative increase In. public financing; 

■ ■ * . ■ . 

c. 'Other' ; 

1, More efficient use of financing seems possible* 

2/ Income froni land has increased admirably but it si^enis possible 

that this fifource of. income could pi^ovide a greater share* of the' 

total income than the present 5» 4 per cent. 
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Taiile 10, Evolution of unlt^flnancing per pupllby aita fro^ ,1965/66 to 1969/70» second-level (chool ^ 
Grades VI-X, curiffint prices (Rfi.) • 

— ^ : : — — — -J— — ~ 

.". V Enrolment. Public Financing . Private Financing . Total Financing 

Area Year • Niimber . Change'!. Unit . Change • Unit. Change V Unit Change V 

. — , — ^ — L_- . — : — _^ , ' - 

Kathmandu • 1965/66 12 1*?!, , • 45.10, 129.36 ■ 174.46 

; , 35,76 , .20.7 , 105.70^ , -18.3'. 141..4f 



/ 1969/70, ■ 251)60,, :+ 25.4 39.78 ;, +11.2 91.34 ,-13.6 ' m.,12 .7,3, 

FCE V ' 1965/66. ' . 1 560," ,; ■ ■. . 52,56, 283.98- , ' . 336,'54 , r 

1968/69 ''. i4'5B0 ,H93.6 i 19,87 ^^,v : ^ ■22.1,, ^41.05 . .28.4 

1969)70 670 , ;t?3,:8 : • .22,757. :+14,5 :187;65 ' -15,2; " 210.40 ^ -12,7, 

•Other' 1965/66 ' 9428 BS.SC; . 362.64 " -' 448.14,', • -' 

17 550: >,86.l :/.62.90 -26.4 .253,28" .30.2^ 316.18" .29..4 

27 048 ,^ + 54. 1 53.42 ' .15. 1 200.68 ' '.^O.av 254, 10' . 



/J' 



V8 
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lY. Enrolment trends 



in this. chapter -enrolment trends between 1965/66 and 1969/70 are 
examined; first the tdrends in first-leyel and secondly the trends in 
second-level education. Finally, trends the supply of schools and 
of teachers are examined. 



A. ENROLMENT TREi^DS IN FIRST-LEVEL EDUCATION / " y 

Enrolment figures for 1965/66, 1968/69 and 1969/70 by area and by 
grades (I-V) are given in Table 11 and the total enrolment increase'ih' 
Table 12. , ' ' ' 



Table II, -Enrotment by first*level graide (in thousands) 



Kathmandu FCE . . 'Other' 

Grade 1965/66 1968/69 1 969/70 1965/66 1968/69 1969/70 1965/66 1968/69 1969/70 

~ T. \ M . ' '- ' '■ [ ' [ " — „. - ■ .■ 

y 1P;4 11.4 12.2 -5.1> 1|[.5 15.8: 39.5 41:2' : 4i,7i^ 

" ^-A 6.0 I'.}. 2.0 ^6.0 ' 9.1 15.5 21,6 - ?24 0 

. 3^^ 5.0 .' 6.2 \/x\5 5.1 8.0 11,8 l8.2 2K0 

^ 2.2. 3:8 4.5'r .i;!'l 3.8 " 5,8 \ 8,4 13,4 15,3^ 

V 'V'' ' 3,5 V 3.0^. 4.5 6,3 IOj.4 11^9 

TOTAi; 21:5 ?9,r 33.5 . 11,5 29,4 '43,2. 8i:5 104.8 .113,9 



Table 12. Total enrolment increase; 1965/66-1969/70 
(in thousands) , « 



Area 




1965/66 


1969/70 


Increase^' % 


Kathmandu 




21.4 


33.5 


56 


FCE 


r 
J? 


10.5 


43.2 


310 


'Other' 




dl.5 


113.9 - 


40 



..The dramatic increase in enrolment occasioned by the introduction of 
the' free and compulsory education programme is at .once striking. 
\ The school^age population (6-10) is given in Table 13 for 1965/66 
"and 1969/70 and the appjirent enrolment ratio in Table^ 14. " , 



.Table 13. School-age population - 6-10 years 
(in thousands) ^ 

Area = Kathmandu FCE • ^ 'Other^ 

1965/66 
1969/70 



5-7.7 
62.8 



38«0 
60,1 



418.8 
"451.7 



Table ^4. The ^ change in the apparent enrolment ratio, 
1965/66-1969/70 i 



Area- , - - 


1^965/66 . 


1969/70 


Kathmandu ^ 


37 


^ 53 


FCD 




' \ -^71.3 


•Other' 


20 


' ;25' 


■.» 







V ; • Again it lis noticed that a reiharkable improvement was achieved in 
■ ■ the FCE area by contrast, with the 'Other' ai^eas where the free and 
coJti^pulsory education programme was not specifjteally introduced. 
, Thtt percentage of enrolment for girls in first-level education i$ 
; shown in Table 15 for the years 1965/66, 1968/69 and 1969/70, by 
< area and grade. ^ 



Enntlment treiif^., 

. \ The average change in percentage enrolment for girls during the > 
» perl6d is shown iii Table 16, 

Table 16, The average change in the percentage oi^rls* enrolment 



•Area 1965/66 . ^ 1969/70 



Kathmandu 27.8 
FCE 17.8 
'Other' , ' 11.5 



These figures^ while showing some improvement^ still intricate an 
uhsatisfactory position. A slight spurt forward was stimulated in the 
FCE area with the introduction of the free and compulsory education 
programme^ but the trend seems to have halted since the percentage^, 
in fact,' dropped back^from 26.4 in, 1968/ 69 io 24.8,in 1969/70. The 
percentage is very unsatisfactory in the /Other' are as ^ whence an over- 
all decrease in %nrobnent of 0. 3 per cent was also recorded for the. 
period 19^5/66 to 1968/69. ; 

, The girls:* percent a ge> enrolment is fairly steady for all grades in the 
kathmandu area, in addition to having^niproved in level over the 
perioHd. The tendency for the percentage of girls to diminishowith the 
increaise of gra'de in the FCfE area/ indicating heavier drop-out-than 
for boys, has eased somewhat but ia 'still not satisfactory, e.g. grade 
I - 31.9 pexr cent, as against grade V - 22^ 4 per cent in 1970. There 
are Indications of a heavy drop-oQt in higher grades for the 'Other' 
artos and the, position has not improved between 1965/66 and 1969/70. 

Percentage distribution of pupils by grade is given in Table 17 by ^ 
area for 1965/66^and 1969/70. 



Table 17. Percentage distribution of pupils by grade 











Grade s 






Year- 




I 




III . , ■ IV 


. V 


Total 


1965/66 
1969/70 . 




48.5 
36.6; 


19.0 
21.1 


14.4 10.3* 
]t0.4 13.5 


7.8 
10.4 


. lOQ 
100 ' 



The unequal percentage distribution of puffils by grad'^ Indicates high 
repetition and drop-out rateis, altfiough some improvment in 1969/70 
is evident compared with 1965/66. It ^s not possible to assess the 
fBxact 9Xtentrai\d nature of this wastage since separate data for 



32.9 
24.8 
13.2 



, financing flnt-level and second-level education in f^epal 

repeaters apd ^irop-outs are not available.* The^wastage rate is higher 
in the earlier gradfes'and, in some instances, attempts are being m&de 
to reduce this through re-gearing the curriculum for, these grades to 
suit the needs of the pupils better;' . . ' 



(i)* Over-alt observations 

Universarfirst'-level education within the present structure is far' 
from being achieved. The introduction of tiie free and compulsory 
education programme in th^ FCE area', whil^ boosting enrolments 
dramatically, still achieved an apparent enrolment' ratio of only ' 
The girls' enrolAient level for schools in all three areas is 
very unsaitisfactory and the introduction of the programme has not 
had the desired success in this.regard.* Clearly, son?e other addi- 
tional steps are necessary in order to remedy this situation. The 
high wastage rate problem, particularly in the earlier grades, must 
also be tackled. 

B. ENROLMENT TRENDS IN SECOND-LEVEL EDUCATION 

Enrolment figures lot 1965/66, 1968/69 and 1969/70 by area and 
grac' (VI-X) are given in Table 18. ^ 



Table 18. Enpolment by grade in second- level education 
(in thousands) ^ 



>' Kathmandu ^ FCE *Other' 



Grade 


1965/66 


1968/60 


1969/70 


1965/ 6a 


1988/ 69 


1969/70 


1965/66 1968/6& 1869/71 


VI 


3.8 


5.7 




0.5 


1.3 


i.e. 


^2. a 


5.0 7.' 


VII 


3. 1 


4.6 


6. 1 


0.4 


' 1.1^ 


1.-4 


2.3 


^ 'f. 1 6.1 


.vhi 


2.5 


. 4.0 


■4 5.0 


b.3 


0.9 


1. I 


1.8 


3. 5 • " is.; 


IX 


2.0 


" .3. 1 


3.8 


0.2 


0.7 


0.9 


1.4 


2.7 4. 


X 


1. 5 


2.7 


3.^1 


0.2 


0.6 


0.7 


1.1 


.2-3 3.- 

* ■ * : 


TOTAL 


* 12.-9f 


20. 1 


25.1 


1.6 


4.6 


5.7 


9.4 


17.6 27.: 



if:-;;: ■ ■ ^ - ■ ■ 








^..^jiijable 19* Total enrolment/ncrease/ 1965/6 
fp^v * .* . Hin thousands) ' > 


9 

6-1969/70 


n 


• ■ - • , 
V-;, Area:, . • ■ ' 


1965/66 . 


1969/70 . 


3 

Increase % 


Kathmandii 

• . 'Otrier' 

■•'■»■.' * . . 


12.9 
.1. 6 •, 
9.4 ' 


25.1 

5,7 
2i.X- 


95 
256. 
1^8 



The fairly rapid over-all increase ix) enrolment indicates a natural 
,: . pressure for a continiiing second- level education. The relatively lar- 
* gez^ increases in the FCE and *6ther* areas are related to the very . 
low level of second-level enrolments these areas in the base year 
: whfen compared '^ith first-level enrolments, , The relative increase 
wa is largest in the FCE area^ probably Under the stimulus of the^in- 
f'-' ■ troduction of the free arid cohipulsory first-level education' programme. 
However^ it should also be stated that the level of second-level enrol- ^ 
' ments in the FCE ^irea for 1969/70, as a ratio of that in first-level in 
the same y earl . h^s slightly deteriorated, indicating that prestore for 
more second-level education in that are^ must continue. 

The second-level school-age population (11-15) is given in Table 20 
..^ by area for 1965/66 and 1969/70 and the change in the apparent enrol- 

- ment ratio in Table 21. . ' . 

■1 ■ .■ , ■ " ^ " . ^ ' * 



i;abl6 20, ; 


School-age population - 11-15 years - 






(in thousands) ^ » 

• ^ », 


■ f 


Ye^r 


Kathmandu FCE 


': > motile rs 

'a. 


1965/66 


52.6 34.6 


381. 0 


. 1969/70 


57.0 ' 37.3 


401.9 


Tkble .21. 


The change in the apparent enrolment ratio. 


• 




1965/66-1969/70 \ 




Area 


196^66 


1969/70- 


Kathmandu 


.24.5 


.44.2 


FCE 


. . 4^6 


' f 15. 3 


"Other* 


» , -2.4 


6.7 



•c ■ 

55 



55 



Table 22, Percentage enrolment 6( jlrU in aecond-level education 



Grade 


1965/66 


Kfithmandu 
196p 11 




0 ■ 


FCE 






'Other' 




1965/66 


1968/69 


. 1969/?0,. 


1965/66 


1968/69 


1969/?0 




29.7 


^ 33.2 


32.0 


,15.6 


, 11.2' 


■ lU ' 


, 12.6 




10.3 


.VII 


. 28.4 


30.9 


28.1 


13.0 


10.2 


./ 12.5- 


14.0 




9.8 


;viii 


. 26.8 


30.4 , 


28.5 


"l2,9 


10.6 


11.2 


; ; 13. i- 


.'9.1 


lO.l' 


IX' . 


2:).B 


, 29.4 


29.9 


.11.6 


■ 9.5 


11.1 


^15.6 ' 


10,2 


12.6 


^ i 


24.8 


30,2 


30.9 




'11.2 


' 13.2 , 


15.8 


ii;8 


13.0 


Average ? 


I 26,? 


30.8 


29.9 ■• 


12.8 


/ 10.5 


11.9 ' 


> ^4,2 f 


' 9.9*. 


H.2 



Enrolment trends 



A fair improvement was made in the FCE area, but the low level of 
participation in the 'Other' aread still remains unsatisfactory. 

The percentage of enrolment for girls in seconci-level education is 
' showri in Table 22 for the years 1965/66 and 1969/70 and the change 
in .the apparent enrolment ratio In Table 23. ' . ^ 



Table 23. The change in the apparent enrolmeftt ratio for girls, 
• . 1965/66-1969/70 * . , 



Area^ 




1965/66 


1969/.70 


Kathrnandu 


4 


26.7 


■ ' .29. 9 


FCE 




12.8 


11.9 


'OthQr» 




14.2 > 

'. e 


' 11.2 



As witji the proportion of girl? fn first-level education, these figures in- 
dicate an unsatisfactory position; in\ fact*, the proportion of 'girls en- 
rolled in the FCE. And 'Other* areas declined somewhat betwejen 1965/66 
and 1969/70. In \he Kathrnandu area th^ percentage of girls is steady 
for all grades. In the FCE and 'Oth^r* areas, however, the proportion 
of ^rls actually increases with advance -of grade, indicating a certain ^ 
repetition. \ 

The percentage distribution of pupils by gMde is given in Table 24, 



Table 24. Percentage distribution of pupils by grade 









Grades 








Year 




VII 


VIII ' 


DC 


X 


; Total 


1965/66 


29/7 


24.3 


19.2 


15.1 


• 11.7 


1 

100 


1969/'70 


28. 3 


. '24^.3 


19.7 


15.2 


12.5 


100 



A slightly improved average retention rate iis recorded between • 
1965/66 and 1969/70 Jor all areas; a breakdown by area is not avail- 
able. Separate data for drop-outs and repeaters, are not available 
and, therefore, no'assessment of wastage can be made. Generally 
speaking, the wastage rate is higher in the earlier grades. "* 



(i)" Over- all observations . - ' 

There was a good over-all incr'ease in enrolments between 1965/.66 
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and 1969/70; the biggest relative increase was in the FCE area, probably 
"stimulated by the -introduction of the free and conn\pulsory first-level 
education programme. However, the lev^l of participation in secend- 
level education. is still very low in the FCE and 'Other* areas ^nd 
pressure for more second-level education in these areas, because of 
tVie increasing enrolments in first-level edujcation, is inevitable. The 
proj^ortion of girls enrolled is very unsatisfactory and has actually 
declined over the period. The over-all wastage rate is high, Especially 
in the earlier grades. 



C, SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 
(i) First -level education 

•The changes between 1965/66 and. 1969/ 70 in the number of first-level 
schools artd their average size, in the number of trained and untrained 
teachers and- in the pupil/teacher ratios for first-level education by area 
are shown in Table 25, ^ ' . 



Table 25. First- level school^, teachers and pupil/^teacher ratios by area in 
1965/66 and 1969/70 



Schools Teachers 



Area^ 


Year 


Number 


Average 

pupils/ 

school 


Trained 


Untrained 


Total 


Pupil/ 

teacher 

ratio 


Kathmandu 


1965/66 
1969/70 


282 
399 


76 
84 


'197 
213 


568 
834 


- * 765 
1 04.7 


28 
32 


FCE 


* 1965/66 
1969/70 


133 
396 


7& 
109 


93 
215 


257 
892 


350 
1 107* 


30 
39 


'OUur' 


1965/6C 
1969/70 


1 735 

2 190 


47 
52 


571 
.847 


^ 1 827 
2 712 


2 398 

3 559 


34 
32 



A remarkable number of new schools have been established during 
this period in all areas. The average size of school is small but is 
increasing^ steadily, . . 

^ In the Kathmandu^^rea, there was a 37 per cent increase in teacher 
' supply as against 5^ per cent enrolment increase; the pupil/teacher 
ratio increased from 28 to 32:1, Hpwever, a disturbing feati^re is 
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the* fact that there was only an 8 per cent increase of trained teachers, 
. leaving an almost staggering.80 per cent untrained teachers amortgst 
the total of r 047 in 1970, 

In the FCE area, there was a 216 per cent increase *in teacher supply 
as against 310 per cent enrolment increase; the pupil/ teacher ratio in- 
creased from 30 to 39jl, While there was a large increase in the number 
bf .trained teachers brought into service here, nevertheless, the pro- ^ 
portion of the total oM107 teachers who were untrained in 1970 (over 
80.per cent), also presents a problexri. 

. In the 'Other* areas, there was a 50 per cent increase in teacher * 
.supply as against a 40 per cent enrolment increase; the pupil/teacher 
ratio actually dropped back from 34 to 32:1. Here also, the proportion 
of oy«r 76 per cent of untrained teachers out of a total of 3 559 in 1970 
is still disquieting. 

It^seems that there are many schoolsi, in all three areas, below the 
minimum e desirable from both the economic and pedagogical view- 
pGiinl:s, but vvith the enrolment ratio still at ar low level, increase in 
size in many of these schools is still possible. 

. The average pupil/ teacher ratio position is fairly satisfactory in ' 
the three areas from the- pedagogical viewpoint, but perhaps at the 
present level of educational 'develojpment a hi^er ratio might be per- 
missible from the economic viewpoint. The very large proportion of 

untrained teachers in all three areas -is a very serious problem. 

■ . #> ' ■ 

(ii) Second-level education " . 

The change between 1965/66 a;id 1969/70 in^the number of second-level " 
schools and their average size, in the number of trained and untrained 
teachers and in the pupil/teacher ratios for sec6nd-J.evel education by 
area, is shown in Table 26. 



Table 26. Sepond-level schools, teachers and pupil/teacher ratios 
by area in 1965/66 ^d 1969/70 



Schools 



Area 



Year 



\ " " Average 
pupils/ 
Number .school 



Teachers 



Trained Untrained 



, Pupil/ 
teacher 
Total ratio 



Kathmahdu 1965/66 99 129 341 '641 9ff2 '13' 

1969/70 131 199 346 " 973 1 319 * 19 

'•FCE - »1965/66 20 78 . 25 79 104 15- 

• ' -1969/70. 45 -^ 126 56 . 259 315 ^18 

"Other* 1965/66 ,176 53 328 708 1 036 9 

1969/70 '276 98 593 1 661 2 '254 ^ 12 
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There was a large increase in the number of second-level schools • 
over this period in the three areas. The average size of schdol wa'f still 
i'ather small in 1970, 199 for Kathmandu, 1^6 for the FCE area and 98 
for* the »Other*. areas, although the average size had increased quite a 
lot since 1965. 

In the K^athmandu area, the supply of teachers increased by 34 per cent 
as againstX 94 per cent enrolment increase; the pupil/teacher ratio 
increased from 13 to 19:1. There was a very high level of untrained 
teachers in 19.70, about 74 pfer cent of the I 319 teachers; the stock of 
trained teachers increased only marginally from 1965. • - 

In the FCE area, tt^ supply of teaqhers increased by 204 per cent as 
against a 256 per cent en^rolment increase; the pupil/ teacher ratio in- 
creased from 15 to. 18:1. Nyhile there was a laudable increase of 272 
in the stock of trained teachei*s over 1965, still, the level of untrained 
teachers, at over 82 per cent out of 315 teachers in. 1970, is far too 
high. ■ . N . . . ' 

In the *Other» area, the teacher sujaply wasincr^ased by 147 per cent 
as against a 188 per cent enrolment increase; the pupil/teacher ratioV 
which went up fronri 9 to 12:1, is sti|l much too low. Here, '265 trained; 
teachers were added to the 1965 stock of trained teachers, but in 1970 
there was still a 74 per cent proportion, out of the total of 2 25.4 teachers, 
who were untrained. ' 

From bofh the ^economic and pedagogical viewpoint, there is a minimum 
size of school below which operational efficr.ency ik not possible* It 
seems that many schools in the th'ree areas are below this mininaum. 
howev^r^ since potentiafl demand for second-level education is much 
higher than existing enrolments, the size pt-pblem mriy be gradually re- 
soiveji in the future. " • ' . 

Higher pupil/ teacher ratios than the' 1970 averages of 19:1 in 
Kathmaridu and 18:1 in FCE could be tolera+ed at the present level of 
' developnvcnt of second-level education. The average pupil/teacher 
ratio for the 'Other' areas, at 12:1 is mucn too low and a better utili- 
zation ol teachers is desirable. The high proportion of untrained 
teachers -in the three areas is al^ j a ma or problem irf second -level 
education. 



V. Expenditure and cost trends 



^- . ■ . .. • J 

The evolution of recurrent and capital expenditure for first -level cgid 

second-l^vel schools between 1965/66 and 1969/70 is exainihe^ in 

this chapter. Absolut e« relative and unit cost trends for recurrent 

expenditure are first assessed; capital expenditure trends are later 

examined and, finally « an overview of the fit of financing to expenditure 

is taken, ' 

A. RECURRENT EXPENDITURE 
(i) First-leyel education 

Recurrent expenditure figures by area and purpose or the years ' * , 
1965/66, 1968/69 and.1969/70 are given in Table 27. 

There-has been a big increase^ in the total recurrent expenditure in 
all areas during this period; increases of 170/316 and 100 per cent in 
the Kathmandu^ FCE and 'Other' areas respectively. There was also 
a change ih the relative importance of teacher and non-teacher expendi- 
ture. Unit cost analysis mustj however^ be applied before a valid 
assessment of this trend ^an 'be made. 

In relative terms, expenditure on salaries and allowances has. been 
ii^creasing in all areas. This increase jumped from 6^, 7 per cent in 
J 965/ 66 to.76,9 per cent in 1969/70 in the Kathmandu area an^advanced 
from the 85 per cent.mark to 94. Isand 92, 1 per cent for the uj^^d 
'Other' areas respectively; Percentage expenditure.on teachiidg mj^- 
terials remained fairly steady over the period in all ai^eas* Accord* ' « 
ingly« other expenditure (which includes administration^ maintenance, 
etc. decreased as a 'proportion of total expenditure in each area^ 
and markedly so, from 36, 7 per cent in 1965/66 to 22;4 per cent in 
1969/70y in the Kathmandu area^ although even this latter percentage " 
is still somewhat above normal, * 

"^he unit cost per pupil by area and purpose for the years 1965/66, 
-19^8/69 and 1969/70 is ^ven in Table 28. ' ' 

The unit cost. per pupil advanced steadily from Rs. 31.25 to Rs.54,03l 
^d from Rs. 35. 80 t^ Rs. 51. 33 .in the Kathmandu and^ *Othe^* areas , 
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rible 27, Firat'level ichooU.recurrent expenditure by, area and purpoie In a]}8olute and pe'rcenta^e terms 
1965/66, 1968/6fl, 1969/70 (current prices, thousands of Ri.) 



irea 



Year- - Awioont 



Salaries 

and al lowances Teaching materials Other expenditures 

% Amount ^ Amount ' It 



'able '2B. First-level school unit cost per pupil by areti and percentage average annual c 
. 1965/61) and 1969/70 (current prices Rs; - ^ 



ihangeof unit cost between 



Tea 



athmandu 



Year 



1965/66 



Sal, and . ,' Non* 

allow, per ■ . teacher, exp, 
Enrolment , pupil Change % p. a. per pupil Chan^ o 



CE 



Xher' 



21 432 
29 028 

. 33 516 
10 507 
29 400 

.43 164- 
81 S45 

104 805 

113 880 



Total" exp, 
Pe^ pupil ' 



Tolol.' 



Uthman^u 


1965/66 ' 


420" ' 


' 62.7 


4 . 


0,6 


m 


- - - — 
36, 7' 


m 




1968/69 


950 


v-72.5 


1(! ' 


0,8 , 


350 ; 


26.7 , 


V 310, 




, 1969/7ft^ ' 


' 1 392 


■ 76.9 


12 


0.7 


407 


22.4. 


1811 


' 1965/68' 


• 338 


85.1 - 


3 , ■ 


0. 8 


• 56 


14.'1 


. ?97 




•1968/69 
1969/70 


■ 1 056 ' 


92.1 


8. . 


. 0.7 • 


82 


7.2 ' 


I 146 




, . I 555 " 


94.1 


a ■ : 


■ 0,5 ■; 


89' 


, 5.4 


' 1653 


Other' 


1965/66 


'2 497 


85.5 '• 


■■ 19 • 


. ,0,'7 


403 


13.8 


2 919 




.1968/(19 ' 


' 4 214 


91.9 


■ .34 


0.7 


337 


1,4 ' ■ 


4 585 




, 1969/70 


5 385 


92.1 


35 


0.6 


426 


• •7.3 


5 846 

«4 


1 

1 ■ 












' :—,„»..„ 






19.59 
32.72 
41.53 
32.,17 
35.92 
36.02 
'30.62 
40.20 
47.'29 



Change U. a. 





11.66. 




31.25 


• 


+22,3' 


12.40 


. +2.1 


' 45.13 • 


+14.8 


+26,9 


12'. 50 


+ 0.8 


54.03 


+19.7 




5.61 




a?. 78 ■'• 




+ 3.9 


3.06 


•IS.'O ' 


3^.98 . 


' +1,1 


+ 0,3 


2.27 


-25.8 


38.30 




* 


5.18 




35.80. 


m 


+10.4 


3.54 '* 


.10,5 


43.75 . ■ 


+ 7.4 


+17.6 


. .'4.06 , ' 

I 


+14.7' 


51,33 . 


.\ +17.3 
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respectively between 1965/66 and 1969/70, but remained steady at "'~ — 
about Rs.38 in the FCE area. Thus, the introduction of the free and 
compulsory education programme in the TCE a,rea/ in addition to 
having a dramatic effect in increasing enrolments, had a substantial 
steadying effect on unit costs per pupil, since the recurrent cost per pupil 
grow to somewhat uver one-quarter higher in both the Kathmandu and 
•Other' areas in 1970. ' - 

From the figures given in Table 28, it is also seen that the evolution 
of salaries and allowances is the predominant feature governing the trend . 
of unit costs over th6 period. The unit of no^-teacher cost per pupil, 
consisting'of teaching materials, administration, maintenance, etc. 
(a relatively important item in the Kathmandu area), at 23. 1 per cent * 
in 1970 (although decreasing in importance) increased at only a marginal 
rate over the period in tjiat area. Non-teacher unit cost per pupil is 
not as significant in the FCE area (5. d per cent in 1970) and actually 
decreased steadily qver the period; the annual decrease rate of 25 per 
cent in V07O can hardly continue. The non-teiacher element for the 
'Other* areas accounted for 7. 9 per cent of cost in 1970 (this too is 
not a very iniportant figure) and while the unit of non-teacher cost per 
pupil was decliniijg by some 10 per c,ent annually bet\veen" 1965/66 and 1968/ 
- 69, this trend was reversed between 1968/69 and 1969/70 wben-an increase 
of 14. 7 per cent was' recorded. ' 

Teacher cost per pupil increased at a high annual rate in the Kathmandu 
area over the period, with^a rise of over 20 per cent annually ih the 
earlier stage and of over 25 per cent between 1969 and, 1970. While the 
annual increase in teacher cost per pupil was running at some 10 per cent 
ir^ the earlier stage and-was moving close to an annual 20 per cent increase 
in the final stage of the period in the 'Other' areas, , still, in the FCE area, 
the annual increase was only marginal in the earlier period and practically 
nil between 1969 and 1970. . , \ 

These trends in teacher costs per pupil ar^ largely explained in Table 29, 
where the changes in the main indicative ratios over the period, average 
salary per teacher, pupil/teacher ratio and percentage of trained teachers, 
are highlighted. 

■The first obvious question to be answered is why should teachey cost per 
pupil have gone up ^o fapidly in the Kathmandu. and 'Other' areas, while re-_ 
maining relatively stable in the FCE area? (See TaBle 28) To start with, 
the averSvge salary in the Kathmandu area (and indeed the teacher cost per 
pupil) was very low in 1^65/66, somewhat above half of that in the other two 
;areas. While the average salary per teacher had increased by 45 per cent 
in. each of the FCE and »Other' areas by 1969/70, this increase was 142 per 
cent, or an average of Rs. 7B1 per teacher in the Kathmandu area, thus bring- 
ing this gap in average salary to'within more reasonable proportions. But 
then the pupil/ teacher ratio increased from 28:1 in 1965/66 to 32:1 in 1969/70 
in the Kathmandu area, slowing down the advance in the teacher cost per pu- 
pil; the pupil/teacher ratio went up s<ubstantially from 30 to 39:1 in the FCE 
area at the same time, thus holding back a rapid increase in teacher cost per 
pupil. During this. period the pupil/teacher ratio in the *Other' areas actually 
dropped, back from 34 to 32, pushing teacher ^cdst per pupil, already rising 
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tbl« 29, In'creaae in-flral-level teachera, In average salary and in pupil/teacher ratio from 1965/66 to 1969/70, ' 
i; Icurrentprifcw, Rs.) . i i ' 
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■ ■ 1 ■ ' 


Trained 
teacheri 

■ V 


•Pupil/ 

teacher 
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Avei'age 
, salajy/ 
teacher Rs, % 


liunaniitf ' ' ' 
th«r'< 1 


/ 76& ^ 
' 2 396. . 


2S.8 
26.6 
23.8 


.28. 

: 30' 

1 


' 549 
966 
1041 

1 } 


' 1047 
1 107 
3 559 


20.3 
19,4 
23,8 


32 

' 39 
32 


1 330 781 142 
1 405 439. 45 
1 513 472 45 
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with the increase in average-salary per teacher,, a little further ahead. 

Although there is a differential salary system for trained and un- 
trained teachers, it may be seen from Table 29 that, while this has an 
imffortant influence on the level of average salary per teacher, ..it does 
not cause- any significant relative divergence between the Kathmandu 
and FCE areas for teacher costs per pupil. This is because the pro- 
portion of trained teachers in these two areas has declined t about 
the. same rate, from some 25 per cent in 1965/ 66 to about 20 per cent 
in 1969/70; this decline has a lowering effect on the teacher cost per 
pupil. On the other hand, the percentage of trained teachers remained 
steady at 23^8 in the ^Other' areas/ . " 

In brief, therefore, teacher cost per pupi! remained steady in the 
FCE area because the increase in average salary was offset by a sub- 
stantial increase in the pupiT/ teacher ratio and, to some extent, by a 
lowering, in the percentage of trained teaching staff, 

' . • • ' ' , " • • P 

in) Summary observations - 

Qver-all recurrent expenditure increased by i70, 316 and 100 per cent 
in the Kathmandu, FCE and *Other' Breiis respectively. 

A' change in the relative importance of teacJier and non^teacher ex- 
penditure also occurred over the period, as shown in Table 30, 



Table 30. Percentage change in teacher and non-teacher expenditure 
1965/66 - 1969/70 



Area Teacher expenditure 


Teaching materials 


Other expenditure 


Kathmandu 62.7 - 76.9 


0.6 - 0.7 


36. 7 - 22.4 


FCE ^ 85. 3, - 94. 1 


0.8 - 0.5- 


14.1 - 5.4 


•Other* 85.6 - 92. 1 


0.7 - 0.6 


^ 13.8 - 7.3 




o- ■ 





With a future increase in the 'proportion of trained^teachers, the re- 
lative importance of teacher expenditure must increase further in the 
Kathmandu area. An improved proportion of trained teachers in the 
other two areas in the future must also be accompanied by increased 
non-teacher expenditure. ^ 

The trends in teacher cost per pupil have been the dominant deter- 
mining factors of trends in over-all unit cost per pupil. In the 
Kathmandu area the average salary per teacher was very low in 
1965/66, but increased rapidly by 1969/70. Accordingly, teacher cost 
per pupil increased rapidly, here, although this increase was halted 
somewhat by the rise in pupil/teacher ratio from 28 to 32:1 tod the 
drop to 20. 3 per cent in trained teaching staff. Future unit costs may 
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Be curtailed somewhat as a further increase in the pupil/teacher ratio 
is tolerable. * 

In the FCE area, total unit cost per pupil remained steady, mainly 
^ because the modest rise in the average salary cost per teacher was 
offset by a substantial improvement in the pupil/teacher ratio from 
30 to 39:1 and a decline in the percentage of trained teaching staff to 
19.4. Unit cost per pupil must increase here in the future if the per- 
centage of trained teachers is to be improved, since the pupil/teacher 
ratio is close to the maximum from the pedagogical viewpoint. 

In the 'Other' areas over-all unit cost per pupil incre£*8ed rapidly, 
mainly because of the increase in average salary cost per teacher and 
the decline in the pupil/teacher ratio from 34 to^32:l. An Increase iir 
this pupil/tefecher ratio is tolerable and pan help to hold back, to some 
extent, the pace'of increasing unit cost in the future. 



(iii) Second-level education 



Recurrent expenditure figures by area and purpose for the years 
1965/66, 1968/69 and 1969/70 are giveh in Table 3U - * 

A large oveifrall increase in recurrent expenditure was recorded for 
allnareas, increases of 72, 121 and 103 per cent in the Kathmandu, 
FCE and 'Other' areas respectively. ' 

In relative terms, teacher cost is the liiajor element of total ex- 
penditure in the three areas and remained fairly steady at over 90 
per cent in the Kathmandu area, dropped from about this level to 
83. 4 per cent in the FCE area and increased from 82. 8 to 87. 1 per cent 
in the 'Other* areas over the period. Scholarship expenditure has not 
been, relatively speaking, a very significant item in any area;, it has 
remained relatively static in the Kathmandu and FCE areas, but has 
increased from 0. 3 to 1.0 per cent of the total expenditure in the 
'Other' areas. Similarly, expenditure on teaching materials and 
supplies has not been a relatively important item and has remained 
fairly stati«> at about 2 per cent of expenditure in the Kathmandu and 
'Other',,areas, and at some 1,5 per cent in the FCE area. Remaining 
t'Npenditure^( administration, maintenance, etc.) increased margin 
jlh'frbm some 5 to 6.5 per cent o{ the total in the Kathmandu area 
and from 6.8 to 14.7 per cent in the FCE area and fell back from 14,1 
to 9. 8 in the 'Other' areas. . 

Unit cost per pupil by area and purpose for th'e years 1965/66, 1968/ 
69 and 1969/70 is given in Table 32. c > 

Unit cost per pupil in 1969/70 was Rs. 122. 78, Rs. 177. 42 and 
Rs. 160.79 in the Kathmandu, FCE and 'Other' areas respectively; 
there continues to be quite a.jgap in unit costs between the areas, 
but it is much narrower than in 1965/66. There was, perhaps sur- 
prisingly, a decrease in unit cost per pupil in all three areas. The 
rate of decrease was ma1:ginal in the earlier stage and at some 10 per . 
cent fcietween 1969 and 1970 in the Kathmandu area; the average rate 
of decrease was sprtiewhat over lO^er cent throughout in the FCE area. 
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ibli 31, 8«cond<levil ichool ncurrent expundituit W tm and purpoiii In ibriolute and percantige termi 
.106B/6fi, 1068/68, 1969/10 (eurrentprlu'M, IhuuhiindaolRi.) 



I- 

rt 1 Year 


'■ '\ 

SaUriea and'altow, 




lijlH 


Matarlala 
andiUDDliii 


Other 


• 

Total 


. Amount 1i 


'Amount 




'Amount $ 


Amount % 


ithnandu 1965/66 


1 663 93.0 ' 


' 7 


0.4 


33. 1.8 


86 4.8 


1 789' 


l(l6B/6<^ 


.. 2 494 91.7' 


10 


0.4 


S9 2.2 


158 5,7 


2 721 


1969/70 


2 803 91.1 


11 


0.4 


63 2.0 1 


' 200 6.5 , 


3 077 


QB 1965/66 


41S 91,4 


1 


0.3 


5 7 1,6 


31 6.6 ' 


454 


1968/69 


766 83.3 


3 


0.3 


11 1.2 


140 15.2 


920 


1969/70 


839 63.4 


4 


0.^ 


16 1,8 


148 14.7 


1 006 


Hher* 1965/66 


I 772 62,8 


6 


0.3 


S9 2.8 


304 14. f 


2 141' 


196'8/69 


3 107 86.0 


30 


0.8 


74 2.0 


400 11.2 


• 3'^ll 


1969/70 


3 786 87. t 


i 43 


i.o 


93 2.1 


427 9.6 ' 


* . . 4 349 



t^le 32,^ Second-lev«l school unit coBt peF pupil by a;'ea,and average percentage annual change of unit cost between 
196S/66 and 1969/70 (current prices, Rg.l 

' '' ■ ' 

0 Salary and allowancei Non«teacher expenditure Total expendlturi^ 

rea Year Enrolment Per pupil Changed Per pupil .Change % Per pupil Change^ 

ithmandu 



Iher^ 



9^/66 



12 771 


^ 130.21 


■ 


9.87 


■ 


140.08 


• 


18 992 


124.75 


. 1.9 


11.35 


, + 4.9 


. 136.10 


.0.9 


25 060 


111.85 


•10.3 




• 3.7' 


- 122.78 


.9.8 


1^60 


' 266.03 . 
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25:00- 
33. (f2 
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291.03 ' 


■ 


4^580 


167.35 


.12.4 


fll.5 


200.87 


•10.3 


^70 ' 


147.97 " 


.11.5 


29,45 


•12.4 


177.42 


.11.7 


'9 428 


187.95 


■ 


39,14 


m 


227.09 


• 


17 550 


177.03 


. 1.9 


28.72 , 


.8.9 


205.75 


.3.1 


27 '048 


139^98 


•21.0 ' 


20.8i 


-27.5 , 


160.79 ' 


.21.9 
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In the 'bther' areas, the rate of decrease in unit cost averaged some 
3 per cent in th4[^earUer stage and dropped by over 20 per. cent between 
1969 and 1970^ , 

It can also be seen from Table 32 that total unit costs per pupil have 
decreased parallel with teacher costvper pupil. Non-teacher unit cost 
per pupil .moxed erratically, but trends in teacher costs are so pre- 
dominantly determinMt of total unit costs per pupil that the erratic 
movement of nbn-.teacher costs does not significantly alter the trends 
of total unit cost per pupil. 

It is important, therefore, to trace the causes'^of the trends in the 
movement of teacher cost per pupil by area. These trends are largely 
explained from th.e changes in the main indicative ratios for the ' 
period shown in Table 33, . 

First of all there was a wide divergence between the average salary 
per teacher in both the Kathmandu and *Other^ areas (where the average, 
is close to being equal at about Rs. 1 700), 'and the FCE area, where the 
average was Rs. 3 990 in 1065/66, This gap was substantially narrowed 
by 1970 through an average salary increase per teacher of Rs.432, i.e^ 
a 26 per c?nt increase, ir the Kathmandu area; an average salary de- 
crease of Rs, 1 327,0 i.e. a 33 per cent decrease, in the FCE atrea; and 
a marginal decline in average salairy in the 'Other* areas. Also, the 
proportion of trained teachers on the staff declined at about the same 
ratejn each area, having a somewhat lowering effect on {he level of ^ 
average salary. - 

Increases in the pilpil/ teacher ratio, from 13 to 19:1, 15^to 18:1 
and ^9 to 12:1 in. the Kathmandu, FCE and 'Other' areas. respectively, 
also had a lowering effect on total cost per^pupil relative to the irn- 
portance of these changes, ^ 

Briefly, total unit cost per pupil is highest in the FCE area in 1970 
because both||facher cost per pupil and average salary per teacher are 
also highest in thai area, anrfthe total unit cost is lowest in the 
Katlimandu area Mcailse these are both lowest there. The level of. this 
unit cost is larg;elir influenced, therefore, by the level of salaries for > . 
trained and untrained teachers, the proportion of trained teachers on 
the staff and the level o'f the pupil/teacher ratio. 

(iv) Summary observations " % ' 

The;;e was a large absolute increase in recurrent expenditure compared ' 
to the growth in enrolment between 1965/66 , and 1969/70 in the thre^ areas 
as shown in Table 34. * 

Some change in the relative importance ofi^^each errand non-teacher 
penditure also occurred over the period, as shown in Table 35. . 

Sinrce it is necessary that the proportion of trained teachers must, in 
the future; be increased; then it is likely that teacher cost must account 
for over 90 per cent of total expenditure in each'^area. 

Unit cost per pupil can hardly continue the decreasing trend ex- 
perienced between 1965 and 1970, since this is so closely related to 
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|T«ble 33, krease jn second-level teachers, in their average salary and In the pupil/teacher ratio from 
I,-: 1965/S6 to 1969/70 (current prices, Rs.) 



K'- , \' . 1965/66 . « " ^' 1969/70 ' , ' Increase In 

'i , . ^- ' g . ■ ■ Average ealaiy 

I . Total Trained Pupil/, Average Total , Trained Pupif Average 

Area teachers" teachers teacher , salaiy/ teachers teachers teacher salary/ 

J;,' % ratio' teacher . .% ratio teacher Amount 1$ 

I^Klthraandu ^ 882 34.7/; 13" 1 693 ,1 319 26.2 19 2 125 + 432' +26 

EFCE , 104 24.0 , 15 3 990 315" ' 18,4, 18 2 663 .1 327 -33 

'Other'. 1 036 "31,7 9 1710 2 254 26.3 12 1 680 - 30 -2 
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Table 34. Percentage increase in enrolment and expenditure 
. 1965/66 - 1969/70 - ^ 



Area 


Enrolment increase 


Expenditure increase 


Kathmandu 




95 




FCE 




256 


- n2i 


»Other« 




188 


1D3 


Table 35. 


Percentage change of teacher and 


non-teacher expenditure 




1965/66 - 1969/70 




Area 






Teaching , 


Salaries 


Scholarship 


materials Other 


Kathmandu 


93.0 - 91. 1 


0.4 - 0.4 


„ 1.8 - 2.0 4.8 - ..6.5 


FCE 


. 91-. 4 - 83.4 


0*3 - 0.4 


1. 5 - 1. 5 6.8 - 14, 7 


•Other' 


82.8 87.4 


0.3 - 1.0 


2.8 - 2.1 14. 1 - 9.8 



teacher cost per pupil and the proportion of trained.teachers must be 
increased. Further increases in pupil/ teacher ratios, necessaxy in 
the 'Other' areas (12:1 in 1970), and tolerable in the present cirqiim- 
stances in both the Kathmandu and FCE areas Uf and 18:1 respectively 
in 1970), may hold back the unit cost increase somewhat but can hard- 
ly be sufficient to halt it. > . 

B. CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 

While there is generally a certa n relationship over a number of years 
between recurrent and capital expenditure (and financing), these two ' ; 
forms of-outlay are not necessarily synchronized annually. This may 
happen, for example, because of lags in the building process and de- 
„lays in woi^king new schools up to full efficiency. v 

. ■ ,. , ^ 

(i) First-level education • , . 

. . ■ . , , y ■ 

Actual capital and recurrent expenditure on first-level education by 
area for the years 1965/66, 1968/69 and 1969/70 and the relative 
percentage of each in the total outlay is given in Table 36. / « 

A good proportion of the total expenditure^ has been devoted to build- 
ings over this period. The highest increase in capital expenditures 
took place in the Kathmandu ^area Xal ^ seven-fold); yet the FCE region 
has spent relatively more than the ) . ' areas: in 1965/66 in the FCS 
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Taible 36. Recurrent and capital expenditure and ratios for 1965/66, 1968/69 and 1969/70 
(current prices, thousands .of;A8. )- First-level education 







Recurrt;nt 




Capital 




Total 


Area 


Year • 


. expenditure 




expenditure 




expenditure 






Amfount 


% 


Amount 




Amount * 


Kathniandu 


1965/66 


670 


93.6 


44 


6,2 


714 




1968/69 


1 310 


86.3 


208 


13^.7 


. 1 518 




1969/70 


1 811 


85.7 


303 


.14.3 


2 114 


FCE 


' 1965/66 


397 


83.6 


78 


16,4 . 


475 




1968/69 


1 146 


81.4 


261 


18.6 


1 407 




1969/70 


1 653 


90.6 


172 


9,4 


1 825 


'Other' 


1965/66 


2 919 


89.9 


-329 


10. 1 


3 248" 




1968/69 


4 585 


92.3 


380* 


'7.7 


' 4 965 




1969/70. 


5 846 


92.6 


464 


7.4 


6 310 



region Rs.78 000 as against Ra. 329 000 by the^»Other* areas; while in 
.1969/70 FCE devoted Rs. 172 000 as against Rs.464 000 in the 'Other* areas. 

(ii) Second-level education 

r - ' . ' ■ m > . ' 

Capital and recurrent expenditure on second- level education by area for 
the years 1965/ 66, 1968/69 and 1969/70 and the percentage devoted to 
each is given in Table 37. ^ 

Table 37. Recurrent and capital expenditure and ratios for 1965/66, 1968/69 and 1969/70 
(current priceis, thousands of Rs. ) - Second-level education 







Recurrent 




Capital 




Total 


Area 


Year 


expenditure 


i 


expenditure 




expenditure 






Amount ' 


\ % 


. . Ami^iint 

1 


% 


Amount 


Kathmandu 


1965/66 


1 789 


87.7 


252 


12.3 


2 041 




1968/69 


2 721 


97. 1 


80 


2.9 


2 801 




19619/70 


3 077 


94.9 


* ^'164 


5.1-' 


3 241 


FCE 


.1965/66 


454 


91.9 


40 


8.1 


494 




. 1^68/ 69 


920 


93.1 


68 


6.9 . 


,988 




1969/70 


1 006 


92.8 


78 


7.2 


1 084 


'Other* 


1965/66 


2 141 


83.0 


' 439 


17.0 


2 580 




1968/69 


3 611 


90. 1 


395 


9.9 


4 006 




1969/70 


4 349 


82^4 


932 


17.6 ' 


5 281 



71 



71 
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Relative to the enrolment increase in afl three areas, expenditure 
on buildings over the period.has not been remarkable and has had a 
somewhat err^itic trend. ~This*is shown in Table 38, 

, Table 38. Factdrs in expenditure evolution, 1965/66 - 1969/70 



Area 


e 

Enrolment 
.increase % 


Recurrent 
expenditure 
increase % 


Capital 
expenditu're 
increase. 


Total 
eifcpenditure % 


Kathipandu 


95 


72 


-35 


. 58 


FGE 


263 


,121 


95 


119 • 


'Other' 


187 


103 ^ 


. 112 


104 



(iii) Financing related to expenditure 

In Table 39 total recurrent and capital expenditure 'per pupil is related 
to total financing per pupil by area for the years 1965/66, 1968/69 and 
1969/70. This is of interest especially because there is no precise 
earmarking of financing for recurrent or capital purpos^ and, in 
account-keeping, there is a certain mixing of recurrent and capital - 
items. with some difficulty^in the conversion to monetary terms of 
financing in kind, i. e. voluntary assistance, labour and the donation of 
goods and materials. Certain value judgements had to be made atid no 
precise guideline can be given as to the extent to which the data used in 
the analysis reflect an over-estimate of financing or an under-estimate 
of expenditure figures, - The trends traced and the magnitude levels 
are sufficiently accurate, however, to -validate the diagnosis and render 
it helpful foT planning. 

The striking' feature from Table 39 is the indication of surplus financ- 
ing in all -three areas,' for both first- and secondllevel education, in 
the thrijee years c6mpa3aed, as shown by the expenditure- finaineing r^tio. 
As mentioned earlier, it is not expected that expenditure and. financing 
figures should tally exactly^ each year, but they must do so oVer a 
series of years if a balanced budget policy is pursued; perhaps a com- 
parison of figures fo^ a longer ^series of conseculive years is necessaiy 
for more precise assessment. However, figures for the Years under 
study show a trend towar^ls a closer balancing of expenditure and ^ 
"-financing in the shorter term for some areas" and for both levels. The 
level of surpius-financing indicated at 1970 still seems too high. / ^ 



Table 3D, Total of recurrent and capital expenditure per* pupil and total financing per pupH for 1965/66, 1968/69 and 1969/70 ' 
by area,ahd level (current prices, Rs;).' ^ ^ ' 



'^965/66 . 1968/69 - 1969/70; , 

Total 'Total ' , • Total Total . ' Total Total " 

exp./ ' finaticing Expenditure exp./ , financing Expenditure' exp./. .finluicing Expenditure 

Level pupil per pupil financing pupil per pupil' .financing' pupil per pupil financing 



Cathmandu First' 


33.31 


, 34.43 . 


0. 97 


52.29- 


•64.25 


3 

■ o.8r 


63.07 


72,38 


. 0.87 


Second 


159.82 


174.46 


■ 0.92 


140.11 


, 141.46 


'0.99 


129. 33- 


131.12 


0.99 


?CE First 


45.20 


58.44 , 


0.77 


47.'86' • 


^52.14 


0.^2 ' 


42. -28 


44.39 


0.95 


Second 


.316:67 


336. 54 


1 i 

0.94 


, 215.72, 


. 241.05 ' 


. 0.89 


191.18 


210.40 ' 


0,91 


Other' First 


39.83 


• 53.22 


. 0.75 


47..37 


59.45 . 


; 0.80 


•55,41 


59.70 


0.93 


Second 


273.65 


448, 14'' 


; 0.61 


228.43 


316.18 


0.72 , 


195." 25. • 


25il0' 


) 0.77 



VI. Summary and conclusions 



The main focus of interest in this statistical survey of first- and second- 
level education in certain selected areas of Nepal has been on the abso- 
lute and relative changes whicH pccurred in enrolments, expenditure 
and financing between 1965 aiid 1970, when major educational reforms 
were being implemented. Among these reforms, the introduction of 
the free and compulsory first-level education programme in some areas, 
and vfiih it the granting of legal power to local authorities to raise 
public finance for this level of education through taxation, was of parti- ■ 
cular interest. Three areas typifying major differences in the country 
were chosen for comparison in making the survey: Kathmandu, a rela- - 
tively well-developed drea; F€E, representing districts where the free 
and compulsory education programme was introduced; and 'Other' - 
areas, made up of representative districts where this programme was 
not introduced; .' , 



A. ENROLMENTS J 

Firstly, it is aiyjropriate to review the trend o^'enrolment in these 
areas, since an increase here is a major national objective and is also 
a basic determinant of the trend of expenditure, and thus of finanq^ng. 

(i) First-level educ ation 

The most relevant dianges in enrolment trend between 1965 and 1970 are 
liummarized in.Table 40, 

Ti;e introduction of the free and compulsoiy education programme in 
the FCE «rea, while boosting enrolment. dramatical3y in comparison 
with th% other two areas, still achieved an apparent participation ratio 
of only 71,8 per c«nt. Increased participation-, by girls was stimulated 
sonriewhat by the introduction, of this programme, as compared with 
the mother' area^ but' the level of girls' participation remains a serious 
problem in all three areas. There is ^ilso an acute wastage problem 
Data-did not allow differentiation between drop-out iand repetition rates - 
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but it may be said that wastage is heavier in the earlier grades and is 
also heavier for girls. 

Table 40. "Main enrolment changes, first-level educatioru 1965 - 1970 



Kathmemdu 
1965 - 70 



FCE 



1965 - 70 



'Other' 
1965 - 70 



Enrolment 

increase % 56 310 

Apparent enrol- 
ment ratio 31 - 53. 27 - 71.8 

Girls' enrol- 
ment % 27. 8 r 32, 9 . 17. 8 - 24'. 8 



40 
20 - 25 
11.5 - 13.2 



The big increase in the number of establishments arid their average 
enrolment size between 1965 aznl 1970 are given in Table 41. ^ 



Tal5>le ^1, Increase in the nuxftber of schools and their enrolments, 
first-level education, 1965 - 1970 ^ 





t Schools 


Average enrolment 


size 


Area 


1965-1970 


1965-1970 




Kathmandu 


282 - 399 


79 - 


84 


FCE " ■ 


.133 - 396 


79 - 


109 


'Other' ' 


1 735 - 2 190 


. > 47 


52 



While the average school size has increased, obvionF.ly there are 
still many schools below the minimum size consii'^^redi desirable from 
both economic' and pedagogical viewpoints. Howevei'v with the enrol- 
■Z^^^Snent ratio not yet at a high level, an increase in 8i2e of most of, these 
..establiBhmenta is quite {Sodsible. " 

Improved inspection iplenforcing the regulations on conip^dsozy edu- 
cation is necessary, it. is also evident that a publiO,ini'SHr.\ation cam- , 
paign, together with curriculum development, are necei^sary to boost . 
girls' participation and reduce over-all wastage. J 
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:{ii) Second-level education 

The main enrolment changes'^ in second-level education between. 1965 
and 1970 are given in Table 42. 



Table 42. , Main enrolment changes, second-level education 
1965 -^1970 ^ . 



Kathmandu FCE / ^Other' 

1965-1970 . 1&65-1970 ' 1965-1970 



Enrolment " 

increase % I 95 " 256 188 

Apparent enrol- 
ment ratio % 24.5 -44i.?| r 4.6 - 15.3 2.4 - 6.7 

Girls' enrol- " 6' 

ment % r 26.7 - 29.9 12.8 - 11.9 14.2*- 11.2 



While a. noteworthy oyer-all increase in the FCE area occurred; pro- 
bably stimulated by the introduction of the free and compulsory first- 
level education programme, nevertheless the advance was from a 
very lowl>ase and indeed thej ratio of second- to first-level enrol-, 
ments in 1970:is somewhat lower than- it was in 1965. Despite the 
reasonable total enrolment increase in the 'Other' areas, the level of 
participation is still very low. The percentage of girls enrolled in 
both these areas is very unsatisfactory. By contr^ast, figures for 
the Kathmandu area are relatively satisfactory and a steady imjjrove- 
ment is taking place. ^ ^ 

Wastage rates, though declining, are still high for all areas and 
more pronounced in the earlier grades.. 

The increase in the number of schools and in their average enroll- 
ment size over the period is given in T?ible:43. / 



Tabl^ 43. Increase in tlie number of schools and their enrolment 
second-level education, 1965 - 1970 





Schools 


Averac^e enrolment size 


Area 


1965 


-1970 


■ 1965 


- 1970/ 


Kathmandu 


99 


- 131 ' 


129 


- 199 


FCE 


20 


- 45 


78 


- 12ti , 


'Other' 


176 


-276 


53 


- '98 
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With' likely continued increase in second-level enrolments, it is possible 
that many of the smaller schools may yet reach the minimum size con- 
sidered desirable from the pedagogical and economic viewpoints. 

The two main problems are^ wastage, especially in the earlier gradies, 
and the .low level of participation bjr girls, 

B. RECURRENT EXPENDITURE 
(i) First-level education 

There were larg^ increases of 170, 316 and 100 per cent in total re- 
current expenditure in the Kathmaridu,. FCE _and 'Other' areas re- 

oectively. The evolution of teacher cost mainly governed the trend of 
unit costs per pupil. Percentage expenditure on teachers increased 
relatively in the three areas; from 62.7 to 76. 9 per cent in the Kathmandu 
4rea and from some 85 to over 90 per cfent in the two othet* areas. 
Total.unit cosfp^r pupil advanced steadily from Rs. 31: 26 to Rs. 54.03 
and from Rs.35.80 to Rs. 51.33 in the Kathmandu and 'Other' areas re- 
spectively, but remained steady at about Rs. 38 in the" FCE area. 

The basic causes of the evolution of these unit posts are surntnarized 
in Table 44. ^„ . . 

Table 44. Evolution of^basic costs, 1965 t 1970 ; ' 



Kathmandu > . , ' FCE" ; 'Other^ 





1965-1970^ . 


V965. 


.1970^ 


1965-1970 


Increase in average 










salary (%) 


142 


45 




45 _ 


CHange in pupil/ 










teacher ratio 


28 - 32 


30 - 


39 


34 - 32 


Change in percentage 










of trained teachers 


25. 8 - 20. 3 


0 26. 6 , - 


19.4 


23.8 - 23.8 

— .A. - 



Unit cost per pupil remained steady in the FCE area because the nor- 
mal increase in salary was offset by a siabstantial.increabe ih the pupil/ 
teacher ratio from 30 to 39 and a decrease in the per::«^" '^fte '^f tr^iined 
teachers from 26.6 to 19.4 per cent. , V 

Increases in the jpupil/ teacher ratios in the Kathp «JL.i and 'Other' , \ 
areas are 4©i5ira'ble« The very low percentage of trr.jied teachers en- 
galled is a .serious problem which must be tackled f.ocn if the quality 
.of education is to be improved. 
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. (ii) Second-level education 

Total recurrent expenditure increased by 72, 121 md 103 per cent 
• in the Kathmandu, FCE and 'Other* areas respectively. Again, it was 

the evolution 6t teacher cost which piainly governed the;trendis of unit 
, costs per pupil. Relatively -speaking, total teacher cost remained 
fairly steady at over 90 per cent in fhe Kathmandu area, dropped from 
this level to 8^. 4 per cent in the FCE area and increased from 82.8 to ' 
87.1 per cent in the^ 'Other* areas. There was a decrease in total unit 
costs per pupil in all are^s to Rs. 122. 78, Rs. 177 '42 and R&. 160.79 
in the Kathfhandu, FCE and 'Other' areas respectively. 

The main causes for the evolution of total unit costs per pupil between 
1965/66 and .1969/70. are summarized in Table 45. 



Table 45. Evolution of total unit costs, 1965 - 1970 





• Kathmeindu 


FCE 


•Other' 


1965-1970 


1965-1970 


1965-1,970 


Increase in average 








salary {^,. 


+26 


-33 


-2 


Change in pupil/ 








teacher ratio (:1> 


13 19 


15 - 18 


' 9 - ol2 


Change in percentage 








of trained teachers 


34.7 - 26.2 


• 24.0 - 18.4 


31.7 . 26.3 



Total unit cost per pupil is highest in the FCE area in 19,70; because 
both teacher cost per pupil and average salary per teacher are also 
highest in that area, and lowest in the Kathmandu area because both ai e 
lowest there. A further increase in the pupil/teacher ratio is 
necessary in the 'Other' areas and increases are tolerable, at the 
present level of development, in the Kathniahdu and FCE areas also. 
Again, the very low percentage of trained teachers is a serious prob- \ 
lem which must soon be tackled. 



C. CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 

A reasonable' outlay has been incurred on first-level school building 
in the'ihree areas over the period and in 1969/70 the sum, of 
Rs. 10 249 000 was spent, i.e. some 10 per cent gf all first-level 
educational expenditure. During 1969/^70, the sum of Rs. 1 174 OOa 
w nt to second-level school building, i.e. some 12.per cent of the 
total expenditure *on second-level education. 
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D. FINANCING 

(i) First"IeveI education 

^The miain over-all feature of public financing as a percentage of total 
financing between 1965 and I970« when the educational reforms were 
being implemented^ may be summaHzed as follows: a large decrease 
from 56, 2 to 29. 2 per cent in Kathmandu; a large increase from 49.0 
to 80, 6 per cent in the FGE area; and a ra.ther statiq level from 49, 2 
^o 46. 5 per cent in 'Other' areas. 

Increased income from fees largely replaced the relative decrease 
in public financing in the Kathmandu area. Income raised by local 
authority taxation^ introduced with the free and compulsory education 
programme^ is mainly responsible, for boosting public financing to 
account for bvej* 80 per cent of all financing in the FCE area in ^ 
1969/70. In the context of this same comment, however, it must be 
added that, just as for the'^Other* areas, where the free and compul- 
sory education programme was not introduced, income^ from private 
sources stagnated somewhat during this period. 

Change in public/private financing per pupil between 1965/66 and 
1969/70 is also relevant and is summarized in Table 46. 

Table 46. Change in public/ private financing per pupil for the* 
first level, 1965/70 (Rs,) 



Kathmandu - FCE ^ 'Other' 

1965-1970 P965-1970 1965-1970 



Public financing/ 














pupil 


19,36 - 


. 21. 12 . 


28,65 • 


. 35.77 


^5, 64 


- 27, 77 


Private financing/ 














pupil 


15.07 ■ 


- 51,26 


29,79^ . 


. 8,62 


27,58 


- 31, 39 


Total financing/ 














pupil 


34.43 - 


. 72,38 


58,44 . 


- 44,39 


53, 22 


- 59.70 



While public financing per pupil increased only marginally in the 
Kathmandu and fOther' areas, the increase was of the order of 25 per 
cent in the FCE area. The ?uQtiount of publ labvention per pupil is ^ 
about 1:1.7 : i, 3 for the Kathmandu, FCE ana 'Other' areas respectively, 
which seems reasonable given the level of development of each area 
and the specific introduction of compulsory education in the FCE area. 
Perhaps the moa^t discouraging aspect of the new financin'g position is 
the big drop in private financing to Hs, 8. 62 per pupil with the intro- 
duction of the programme for FCE area, ' ^ 
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(ii) Second^level education 

In second-level education, government grants are the only form of 
public financiftg since local" authority income is not available. The. 
change in the relative importance of governmerit grants as a per- / 
centage of total financing over the period is summarized as follows: 
a slight increase in the Kathmandu area from 25. 9 to 30. 3 per cent; 
a slight decrease in the FCE area from 15.6 to 10.8 per cent; a 
marginal increase ."rom 19. 1 to 21.0 per cent in the 'Other' areas. 

The overwhelming importaruie of private financing in all areas is at 
once obvious, but the relatively higher dependence on private financing 
in the less developed FCE and 'Other' areas is also striking. In the 
Kathmaiidu area, income from tuition fees in 1970 accounted for 
51. 7 per cent of total income as against 57. 8 per cent in 1965; the 
relative dec^i'ease was made up mainly from government grants. In 
the FCE and 'Other' areas, income from tuition fees continued to 
account for about one-third of total income. Income from school lands 
has grown in importance^^ in the FCE area to account for a quarter of 
the total income in 1970, indicating possibilities in this direction in 
the 'Other' areas where income from this source a<;counted for only 
about 5 per cent of total income in 1970. 

The change in public/ private financing per pupil over the period is 
also very pertinent and is summarized in Table 47. 



Table 47. Change in public/private financing per pupil for the 
second level, 1965/70 (Rs.) 

Kathmandu -^^ FCE . 'Other' 



1965-1970 1965-1970 1965 -1970 



Public financing/ 

pupil . 45. 10 ,39.78 j2.56 - 22. 75 85.50 - 53.42 

Private financing/ - 

pupil 129.36 - 91.34 283.98 - 187. 65 362.64 - 200.68 
Total financing/ > . 

pupil 174.46 - 131.12 336.54 - 210.40 448.14 - 254. 10 



Since a good over-all increase in enrolment was recorded during 
this period, the substantial decrease in total financing per pupil in all 
areas is indicative of the better use of finance. However, the higher 
level of financing per pupil in the FCE and 'Other' areas over that 
in Kathmandu is indicative of possibilities of better use still in these 
two areas. A comparison of the levels of public financing per pupil 
by area indicates a case for increased government grants to the 
FCE area. 
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(iii) Financing related to expenditure 

Financing data used in the analysis include both recurrent and capital 
items and in account-keeping there is also some mixing of these items. 
Indeed, the data must be treated with a certain reserve since they con- 
tain, in some instances, value judgements occasioned by lack of 
sophisticated account-keeping and difficulty in converting 'kind* into 
monetary terms, o ^ ^ 

It is found that financing for the years examined is far from tallyihg 
with expenditure. Of course, it is not expected that financing and ex- 
penditure should exactly coincide annually; this is not possible' because 
of lags in building, in settlement 'of accounts, etc., but the coincidence 
should be fairly close over a set*ies of yea . Here, the level of sur- 
plus-financing indicated is too high. "-This gap may- be accounted for to 
some extent by an over-estim^ition of financing. The trend over the 
period, however, is towards a closer balancing of financing and expen- 
diture annually, though the gap is still too wide in 1970. 

E. IMPLEMENTATION PROBLEMS 

To conclude, it might be appropriate to ask, "why was the free and 
compulsory education programme not generally applied throughout the 
country, as it seems to "have had some positive effects on the enrol- 
ment expansion and the financing of the cost of education? As a matter 
of fact, many obstacles to implementation of an administrative nature 
are being encountered. 

At the centrfe*, a clear-cut financing policy should be articulated. . 
More precise regulations on financing, including sanctions for non- 
fulfilment, should also be defined. Responsibility for making guide- 
lines and regulations on curriculum development should be firmly' ''-^ 
assumed at the centre. ' It would seem opportune also to hav6 norms^and 
Standards for school buildings centrally defined and their implementa- 
tion supervised. ^ 

At the local leyel,^ appe s that the idea oi a school management 
committee per school is not entirely successful. An organizational 
framework having less committees, say one per five or ten schools, 
depending on geographical and demographicaspects, would seem more 
appropriate and might lead'to more comimitment on the committee side. 

The levpl of academic and professional qualifications of top ad- 
ministrative personnel such as E>istrict Education Oificers and super- 
visors, is generally not up to th^t required by their responsibilities. 
Also, up to 75r per cent of theit* tirjfie may be devoted to clerical dutieff^" 
involving mainly the flow of in ' n^tJonHFrom the^xegionjo the^ centre. 
Insufficient time, accordingly, devbted to educational plarinTng-proper 
and pedagogical development. 

Indeed, there is also a grave shortage of supervisors, to the extent . 
that many schools do not even receive one annual inspection. 

The accounting systems in the local offices and in the schools are 
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not well developed. Capital and recurrent it^ems are often mixed and, 
more seriously, ' the system leads sometimes to tax leakage (as was 
discovered by the investigator). Althoughi'School managenient committee 
are expected by regulation to appoint auditors, iri practice few committee 
have observed this regulation. - 

The level of local taxation raised with the introduction of the free and 
compulsory education programme was depressed by the- inadequacies of ' 
lo'cal administrative nr.achinery, which, in'turn,--held back the rate of 
expansion of the programme. Of course, the low level of res* irces - 
of the people in the less developed areas must also be mentioned as 
constituting a main obstacle towards furtherance of the free and com- 
puls^ory education programme. « * ^ ~ 
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APPENDIX A. TECHNICAL TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 



Name of Technical 
Institutions 

1. Forestry Institute 



Supei^ising 
Ministry 

Ministry of Forests 



2v . Nurses Training School Ministry of Health 



3. Auxiliary Health 
Works School 



4. Assistaii' nurse and 
midwife training 



5. Laboratory Technician 
Training 



6, Ayurveda ^ idyalaya 



7. Agriculture College 



8, , Telecommunication 

Training 

9. Civil Engineering School 



Ministry of Health' 

Ministry of Health 

Ministry o/ Health 
Minict^y of Health 



?4iriistn/ of 
.Aj;;ricuiture 

Ministry of Trans- 
port and 
Communication 

Ministry of 
Transport and 
Communications 



Type of 

courses offered 

(a) two years 
Ranger Course 
for high school 
graduates; 

(b) one year ' 
Forester course 
for the grade VIII 
graduates; * 

Three years nurs^ 
ing course for the 
• school gra- 
tis; 

years, course 
for health 
assistants for high 
school graduates; 

Two years "^course 
for girls after 
grade VIII edu- 
cation; 

Two years train- 
ning for high 
school graduates; 

Six years coun;^ 
in Ayurvedic 
medicine; 

Two years course 
for high school 
graduates; 

Two years course 

(in-service 

training) 

two years course 
for high school 
graduates; 
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< 10, Technical '^'raining Ministry of ' lustry 

Institute ts 



11. Vocational Training 
Cen*re - 



Mini&try of Industry 



12. Technical Training Ministry of Industry 

Institute, Kathmandu . 



13, Cottage Industry 
. Training Centre, 

Pokhara ^ 

14. T-echnical Training 
Institute, Balaju 



15. National Vocational 
Tr: ling Centre, 
Kathmandu 



Mii'Ur,tr".' of Industry 



Ministry of Industry 



Ministry of 
Education 



16. College of Education, Ministry of 
Kathmandu Education 



Three years 
Mechanical and 
Electrical 
Engineering 
course for Jhe 
high school 
graduates; 

One year course 
in metal work 
for the grade VIII 
graduates; 

Two years course 
for high school - 
graduates in 
different branches 
of Cottage Industry; 

One-year course 

for literate people; ' 

. \ ■ 

Three-years course 
in metal-work for 
high school 
graduates; 

; Two-years diploma 
course in agri- 
culture, secreta- 
rial" training, trajde 
and in/^ustry and ^ 
home science for 
the'^high school 

Igraduaies; 

1. Two years 
teacher training 
for. first -level 
s.chool teachers; 

2, Four plus 
two-years train- 
ing for secorid- 
level ischppl • 
teacher§. 
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APP^^DIX B. UNIVEnSlTY ORGANIZATp 



University Council 
50 members 



Rej^fstrar < 
General Administration 



Gen, and 

Personnel 

Adn^in. 



Fiscal Ad, 

Property 

Management 



Examination 



it 



'3 



1 ■ 

i 




Chancellor 






* 


Pro*diancellor 






ViceichanceUor . 



Natfional Ed. ' 
Gommiltf'e. 



MlWstry of Ed. 
(Manpower Div. ! 



Rector 
Academic Affairs 



Records 
Archives 













Curriculum 


Research 


Ulonal 
I. v.Sefrv/, 
Stud. Welf. 


Co-or- 
dindtion 



Professors, Readers, 
' Lectures 

- ■ I T 

Camjuis A" 



Different Institutes^'' ^ 



Business Management 
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APPENDIX C. POWERS AND FUNCTIONS OF .THi: UNIVERSI x Y 



Tribhuvan University, the only university in the Kingdom, was estab- 
lished under the University Act of 1959. It is ;eif-governing and 
organized corporate body« competent to exercise its powers and duties 
under the provision of the University Act, as follows: ;^ 

To make provision for research and the dissemination of knowledge 

2. To establish, maintain and manage i institution of third-level 
education; ' • 

: *• . 

3i To prescribe courses of study for different brai. »ies of learning; 

4,. To institute and c onfer degrees, diplomas, suid other academip 
di stin ct ion s; O - * 

v5. To admit educational institutions to the privileges of the university; 

6, To ensure proper standards of instruction in the colleges; 

\ control and co-ordinate the activities of the colleges; 

, Tq make provisions for: (a) physical exercise and military. 
. trainirfg; (b) a Students Union; (c) sports and sporting clubs; ^ 

9, To jrTs::.r*3 and manage Press, Extension Boards and Employment 

B rcc.jXv 
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APPENDIX D. ' ^RC\.;i7..ATlON OF THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 



Minister of Education 



Assistant Minister of Education . 


o 




r " . ' 

1 Secretary of Education 





1 

1 Joint-Secretary of the 
Ministry of Education 






Director of Higher Education 
Scholarship and Copyright 

Division • 






Institutions i 
Education 


■ Third-level j 






Under-Secre 
ministi:ation. 
Physical Rrfti 


tary of Ad- 
Fiscal ant! 






. Under-Secretary of Teacher 
Trainizig, Placement and ' 
_ ^ Technical Edurnt ion nivisinji 



Under-Secretary, of Planning 
Statistics and Research 
Division 



fJr.uer-Secretary of Uhpsco/ 
u'nicef Division 



X 



Director of Archaeology 



Senior' Research 
Officerj Archives I 



.jSenior Research 
I f ficer Museums 



, Director-General of tl 
Department of FHucation 



Deputy Dircc 
level Educati 


tor of First- 
on Division 






Deputy Director of Second- - 
level Education Division 






peputy Oil lor of Multi- 
purpose Education Division 






Deputy Director of Adult 
Education Division* 



Senior Fiscal Officer 
Accoaht. and Fiscal 
Affairs 



Chief Administrator Janak 
Education Materials 
Organization 



X 



Controller of 
Examinations 



( Deputy Director~of 
[ Administration 



75 District E 
Officers spd Supervisors 



d^^^tlSr 
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' Appendix E 

appendix e. composition of first and second-level 

School management committee? 

.1. . ' ■ 

First-level school management committee 

Chairman Pradhan panch (leader) of village or town panchayat or 
a person who has a keen interest in .Education; 

1 member Ward (different sections of the village or town) member 
V of town or village panchayats ; 

1 member- One elected member from the donors; 

.1 member The headmaster of the > ohool; 

1 member One representative from the parents; 

» 1 member One representative from, the teacher staff; 

1 meiTber One unclassified member 

Second-level school management committee 

- Chairman One nominated person from the District Education 
Comnv! :ree; ~ 

1 member Chairiiian or a member of* the particular village or town 
panchayat ; 

1 member One norr.ir, i:ed i.^ r r from the District Education 
Committej • 

1 mefnber The heudr,.h.^L >• ' ' ir £c*iooi; 

1 member "One elec' . ..entber fro -a Mie doior' ; 

^•mb£j: One representative from tlic le-. :hu j r taff; - ° 

temijo :ic representative from the parents or donors, etc* ; 

. I z^emtosr Or.^; member nominated by the District Education Office; 

1 member One unclassified member. 
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Table 1, Salary scale and incremental niles for trained teach .fs 



Area 



Commencing salary 
' ^ first-lovel 
Year ( Rs, pef m<mth) 



Kiithmahdu 196^^66 
■ • ' 

! 968/ 69 



FCE 



'Other' 



1969/70 

1966/66 
1968/69 
1969/70 

1965/66 
1968/69 
1969/70 



Grade of teacher 



Commencing salary 
second-level 
fRs» per. month) 



105 



115 



115 

105 
115 
115 

105 
115 
115 



Middle school teacher 

Non-gazetted I Class 
Non-gazetted 11 Class 

High school teacher 

Gazetted JI Class 
Gazetted Tzi^lass 
Gazetted IV Class 
Non-gazetted I Class 



As above 



As above 



250 
135 



650 
475 
37 b 
250 



Note; The government school teachers' salarijes are indicateH abo''e; the trained ' 

teachers also get the ime 'amount. In aided and non-aided -'-^nols, the school 
management commitv. e appoints teachers, therefore thpy r**coivi? diffpr<»nt fsalarlea 
ill different schools. 



Table 2. A v.^ rage salary "^er teacher in first J second- U 
(Rs. per month) 



education 



Area 



Kc.:hmandu 
'Other' 



Years 



1969/70 
1969/70 
1969/70 



First level 



Trained Untrained 



116 109/72 
140 111/53 
130 124/87 



Second level 



Trained • Untrained 



200 168/lM 
250 216/00 
185 ■ 123/90 
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Table 3. .Growth of first aiid second-level schools 









Firs^t level 




Second Levol 










Pupils 


Pupil/ 




Pupils 


Pupil/. 


Area * 


Year 


:\o. of 


per 


teacb ■ ' 


No. Oi 


per 


teacher 






school' 


school 


r o 


schools 


school 


ratio 


Kathmandu 


1965/66 


282 


76 


28:1 


99 • 


129 


13:1 




1968/69 


'354 


82 


'31:i 


119 


168 


17:1 




1969/70 


399 


84 


3.2:1 


IJl 


199 


19:1 


FCE 


1965/66 




7' 


aO:X 


20 


78 


15:1 




1968/69 


. J94 


100 


. 36:1 


43 


,112 


17:1 




1^69/70 


396 


109 


39:1 


45 


126 


.18:1 


'Orher' 


1965/66 


' 1 735 


47 


34:1 


176 


53 


9:1 




1968/69 


2 0^5 


61 


34:1 


225 


: 78 


11:1 




1969/70 


2 190 


'■ 52 


■ 32:1 


276 


98 


" 12:1 



Source: . All tal . 's ari* oa^eo data f om the Planning, Statistics and Research 
Division, itLi. j v oj Education, NepaT, 



Table 41 Teache.^s in first and second- level education, (trained and untrained) 
by' level of education and by areas, 196^/66 and 1369/70 



19b5/66 1969/70 



A rea . 


- Grade 


Trained 


Untrained 


Total 


Trained > 


Untrained 


Total 


Kathmandu 




197 


568 


765 


213 


834 


1 047 






9341 


6:.l 


9Q2 


34 R 


973 


1 319 


FCE 


l-v 


93 


257 


350 


215 


, 892 


1 107 




VI-X 




79 


104 


56 


259 


315 


.'Other* 


I-V 


57 i 


•1 827 


2 398 


847 


2 712 


3 559 




VI-X 


328 


708 


1 036 


593 . 


1 661 


2 254 
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APPENDIX G. HIGHtlGHTS OF THE NEW EDUCATIONAL PLAN 



(i) ^Fir^l-level education will be of three years* duration, (grades 

I to III) for school-age 6 to 8 population and the goal at thi 
level will be to make children able to read and write, 

(ii) Middle-school education will be of four years* dur^ition (grades 
IV to VII) for the age-group 9 to 12. The goal of this level 

of education will be to build the character of children, 

(iiM High-school education shall extend from grades VIII to X, for 
the age-group 13 to 15. The goal will be to produce skilled 
workmen, • ' 



A. FIRST-LEVE^ EDUdATION 

At this level, thi* emphasis will be laid on the language skills of 
children. An elementary knowledge of arithmetic and general ideas 
about the King, the Queen and the country will also "be giver 

First-level educational facilities will be made available tc ' per 
cent of tirst-levcl school-age schildren. 

Thcrse teachers who have passed the High School Certificate 
Examination or equivalent courses and, who have undergone teacher 
training will be made first-level school teachers. 

Quality tex oooks will be made available, free of cost, to all 
children in remote areas and at a reasonable price to the children 
of other areas, 

A district examination will be conducted at the end of first-level 
education. . - 

His Majesty »s Government, 4n the forms of financial grants, 
will disburse the total fund required to meet the cost of all first- 
-level school teachers in the country. 



B. SECOND LEVEL - MIDDLE SCHOOL EDUCATION 

In this level of education, th_e knowledge of language arts and arith- 
metic will be further strengthened. 

This period has been considered mportant for cultivating a sense 
of loyalty, patriotism, discipline and responsibility in children and, - 
ti as, emphasis will be laid on the formation of a good character 
through appropriate textbooks and curriculum provisions. 

Efforts will be made to develop a positive attitude towards work and ' 
a sense of respect for manual labour through he introduction of pre- 
vocational courses. 

Facilities for middle-school education will be available to 40 per cent 
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of children who have received first-level education. 

Those who have I.Ed, or I, A. or equivalent diplomas and who have 
undergone teacher training will be employed as middle-school teacKers. 

The government will subsidize 100 per cent in the case of remote 
areas, and 75 per cent in other areas, of the fund necessary for the 
payment of teachers' salaries. " 

Th re will be one competitive e^xanrtinatiori on a 2;pnal basis at the 
errd of middle-school "Education, 



C. SECOND-LEVEL - H'-H-SCHOOL EDUCATION 

The goal of high-school education will be to turn out skilled workers. 
There will be three main streams in the high schools under the new 
plan. 

(i) General high school: this type of high school, 80 per cent of 
the tinrie will be devoted to general education gind 20 per cent to" 
vocational education; 

(ii) Vocational high scho< 1: up to 40 per cent of the teaching in this 
type of school will be coonected with vocational subjects; 

(iii) Sanskrit high school: emphasis will be giverfto the teaching of 
Sanskrit. 

High-school education will be made available to 50 per cent of students 
receiving middle-school education, 

'teachers who have B.Ed,, B.A. or any equivalent degrees and have 
received teacher training will be employed as high chool teachers. 

The present system of holding a nation\yide competitive examination 
at the end of high-school education will be continued, 

D, NATIONAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

A high-level National Education Committee will be formed to implement 
the National Education P'.an. This committee will work under the direct^ 
. supervision of His Majesty or under the direction of a top-level and 
highly influentic personality who can give effective guidance and leader- 
ship. The membv>rs of the National Education Committee will be 
appointed \ ' His Majesty. The committee will have an executive office 
of its own and have the following functions:' 

(i) To formulate the necessary policies for the im: Cementation of ' 
the New Educational Plan; 

(ii) to bring about harmony and co-ordination bet> -en the act^^atiej^ 
of Tribhuvan University and the Ministry of Education; 

. Uii) to evaluate the achievements; of -the plan; 
(iv) to give reports to His Majesty at regular intervals on" the pro- 
gress of ec^pcation; 
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(v) to clarify those parts of the plan that need further elucidation. 

E. METHODS OF TEACHING, ^ . 

TEXTBOOKS AND TEACHER JRAI. G 

A research project on the i..ethods of teaching will be set up ir each 
curricular area. Through these projects scientific methods o. 
teaching will be explored, developed and applied. 

Nepali will be the medium of instruction up to ihe hi?h-.schor»l level ' 
and English at the third level. 

Janak Education Materials Or re, in the form of a self-govejping 
body, will produce and distrlbut te^.tbooks on all school subjects. 
Private publishers will be encouraged to publish books according to 
outlines provided, 

In or • to expand the numbnr of trained teachers according to the 
needw^ .acher training will bcr given to the liberal arts students .id 
education courses will be included in the faculty of arts institutes. 

To upgrade teacher training, the curriculum and textbooks relating 
to teacht-r training will be made up-to-date and emphasis will be laid 
both on the content arid the methods of teaching. 



F. REFORM IN THE TEACHING PROFESSION 

Educational services will be set up at the district level in order to 
regularize and give security to the teachers who are not on the govern- 
ment payroll. College teachers will be appointed by the'^University 
Service Commission. The salary of a teacher will be on a par with 
that of other government servants having similar qualifications. 
All teachers will receive a gratuity upcoi their retirement. The pro- 
motion of teachers will be based oh academic qualifications, experience, 
outs anding service, health, work experience in remote areas and so 
forth. 

G. REFORM IN EXAMINATIONS 

The ystem' of internal assessment will be applied and the achieve- 
menis of the student all through the academic year will be taken into 
consideration fo " loting him or her in the final examination." 
Model question. ^ hool Leaving Certificate Examination will 

bs introduced. 

H. EDUCATIONAL AdSiINISTRATION ' 

Planning and evaluation will be centralized while implementation will 
be decentralized. To facilitate implementation, regional directora^tes 
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will be set up in the Eastern, Central and Western wings of tho 
country. 

I. ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL SUPERVISION SYSTEM 

■ • » i» 

There will be separate supervisors for first-level^ middle second- 
level and vocational educati on. 

The position and qualifications of school supervisors will be as 
follows: 

(i) The minimum qualification of the first-leve' school super- 
visor will be I.Ed or I. A., plus a' diploma in teacher training. 
He will be a non-gazetted I class technical officer; 

Kii) the qualification of a middle school super or will be B. Bd. or 
is. A., plus a diploma in teachei training will be a gazetted 

in clas3 technical officer; • , ^ 

(iii) the qualifications of a high school supervisor will be B.Ed, or 
B. A., plus a diploma in teacher training. He will be a gazetted 
III or II class technical officer. • 

J; RATIO OF SUPERVISORS FOR DIFFERENT LEVELS 
OF EDUCATION 

ii) Valley and tropical region; ^ 

One supervisor for thirty fir t-level schools; 
one supervisor for fifteen middle schools; 
one supervisor for ten high schools, 

(ii) ^ Hilly region; 

One su|)ervisor for twenty first-level schools; 
one supervisor for ten middle schools; 
one supervisor for seven high schools. 

K. GRANTS-IN-AID 

The govertiment policy for grants-in-aid will be to encourage support 
in the running of schools by the local people. The govemmetit will 
disburse grants to the district and each school will be required to * 
prepare its budget accor^ding to a fixed system. Every school will be 
required to submit its annual budget to the District Education Office 
and it is the responsibility of the headmaster to spend money accord- 
ing to the budget £»pprovpd by the District Education Committee and to 
have the a6counts audited. There. will be a District Education Fund 
unoj^ the District Education Committlee. The following sources of 
financing will go to the District Education Fundr 
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(i) Qrants-in-aid from the government 

(ii) Education tax ^ 

(iii) Tuition fees 

(iv) Donations 

(v) Income fron. /h? nnarent assets of'^the schools ' 

(vi) ' Income from donaaons und voluntary contributions 



L. BASIS FOR GRANTS-IN^-Aip . 

The relevant school supervisor will determine the grants to be given 
to a school. The amount of gi^^ts will be fixed on the basis of the 
number of teachers and students in the schools, its curricular and 
extra-curricular activities, examination results and so forth. Under ' 
the new grants-in-aid scheme, the grants to a flchool will be deter- 
mined according to itt performance. The schu*^ wxil have to raise 
funds locally for its buildings, furniture and a her n«.»r»-recurring items 
of expendituiy. 



M. EXPENDITURE OF SCHOOLS , - 

(i) First-level schocl s 

The teachers* salaries, and' other expencnturc^ C^, first-level schools 
in remote areas,* will be entirely borne Ir' the government. In other 
places, only the teachers' salary will . . *d in the form of grants by 
the govemnrieht. ♦ " 

(ii) Second^leVel, middle schoob 

, The salary of middle school teachers in remote areas will be borne by 
the government. In other places 75 per cent of the teachers' salaries ' 
will be borne by the government. 

T 

. (iiiy* Second-level^ high school 

The government will meet the tot^il salary cost of general and vocational 
high school teachers in rembte areas. Ii^ other places^ 75 per cent of 
the vocational hiph school teacher's salary and 50 per cent of gene^af ^ 
high school tear*- .*'s salary will be borne by the government. 

N. 1EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

Extra-curricular activi, ?s will be an integral pare of the educational 
programme. Efforts will be made to foster a sense of discipline. 
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self-reliance and responsibility m children through extra-curricular 
activities, 

O, NATIONAL DFA'ELOPMENT SERVICE 

Under the National Developn^ent Service scheme every student at the 
third level will be required to work in a village for one year. 

The National Development Service will be divided into four teams: 
(a) Education Service Team; ib) Health Service Team; (c) Agriculture 
Service Team; (d) Construction Team. 
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The International Institute 
for Educational Planning 



The International Institute for Educational Planning (HEP) is an international centre for 
advanced training and research in the field of educational planning. It was established 
by Unesco in 1963 and is financed by Uncsco and by voluntary contributions from 
individual Member States. 
The Institute's aim is to contribute to the development of education throughout the 
' world by expanding both knowledge and the supply of competent professionals in the 
field of educational planning. In this endeavour the Institute co-operates with interested 
training and research organizations in Member States. The Governing Board of the HEP, 
which approves the Institute's programme and budget, consists of eight elected members 
and four members designated by the United Nations Organization, and certain of its 
specialized agencies and institutes. 

Chairman Torsten Hus^n (Sweden), Professor of Education and Director, Institute for 
the Study of International Problems in Education, University of Stockholm 

Designated Mrs. Helvi Sipila, Assistant Secretary-General for Social and Humanitarian 

members Affairs, United Nations 

Duncan S. Ballantine, Director, Education Department, International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and International Development Association 
Horst W. Quednau, Chief, Human Resources Development Department, Inter- 
national Labour Office 

Aldo Solari, Director, Social Planning Department, Latin American Institute 
for Economic and Social Planning 

Elected Alain Bienaym6 (France), Professor of Economic Science, University of Paris- 

members Dauphine 

Roberto Campos (Brazil), Former Minister of Economic Planning and Devel- 
opment 

Abdul'Aziz EUKoussy (Arab Republic of Egypt), Former Director, Regional 
Centre for Educational Planning and Administration in the Arab Countries 
Aklilu Habte (Ethiopia), Minister of Culture 

Alexei N. Matveyev (USSR), Dean, Department of Pbvsics, Moscow State 
University "I ~~ ~ 

V.K.R.V. Rao (Inclia), Member of Parliament, Former Minister of Education 
John Vaizey (United Kingdom), Professor of Economics, Brunei University, 
London 



Inquiries about the Institute should be addressed to: 

The Director, HEP. 7-9, rue Eugine-Delacroix, 75016 Paris 
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The book 



This case study on the financing of primary and secondary educa- 
tion in Nepal has been undertaken by the Ministry of Education in 
co-operation with HEP. It includes an analysis of the Nepalese 
experience in educational financing between 1965 and 1970, a period 
during which major educational reform was taking place. One of the 
main focusses of the study is on the general effect of this scheme of 
decentralization of educational financing on the level and sources of 
funding, as well as on the expansion of primary ^nd secondary edu- 
cation. 



The author 



Tlie author, Mr. Nilakantha Rao Padhye. is Under-Secretary of the 
Planning, Statistics and Research Division of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, Nepal. Mr. Padhye is also co-author of the study on school 
mapping The District of Kaski, Nepal'. 
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